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The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1959 


Martin K. Nurmi, Eprror 


This bibliography, compiled by a joint bibliography committee for 
groups General Topies II and English [IX of the Modern Language 
Association, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement’’ rather than a 
period. Thus, though the English section is largely limited to the 
years 1800-1837, other sections extend over a different span of years. 
This year’s Spanish American section, which could not be prepared 
in time for publication, will be incorporated in next year’s issue. 

Important studies published prior to 1959 are included in the list 
for this year when for some reason they were inadequately noticed 
in earlier issues or when significant reviews of such studies ap- 
peared in 1959. References to previously cited works give only a 
shortened title, followed by a reference such as ‘‘See PQ, xxxvm 
(1959), 102,’’ directing the reader to the original complete entry. 
For all entries which do not specify a date, 1959 may be assumed. 
This bibliography, as the subtitle indicates, is selective; for more 
comprehensive coverage consult the other bibliographies listed 
below, especially those in PMLA and KSJ. 

The editor gratefully acknowledges the contributions of his col- 
laborators, who have gathered materials, written reviews, and aided 
in a number of ways. In the foreign languages they are: Giovanni 
Gullace, LeMoyne Coll. (French) ; Robert L. Kahn, Univ. of Wash- 
ington (German) ; Lienhard Bergel, Queens Coll. (Italian) ; Ray- 
mond S. Sayers, City Coll. (Portuguese) ; and Edmund L. King, 
Princeton (Spanish). In English they are: Kenneth Curry, Univ. 
of Tennessee; Stephen F. Fogle, Univ. of Florida; Stuart Tave, 
Univ. of Chicago; Stewart C. Wilcox, Univ. of Oklahoma; Andrew 
Wright, Ohio State Univ. (who sean journals and other period- 
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icals) ; Edward E. Bostetter, Univ. of Washington; Kenneth Neill 
Cameron, Carl Pforzheimer Library; David V. Erdman, New 
York Public Library; Richard Harter Fogle, Tulane Univ. ; James 
V. Logan, Ohio State Univ.; Bennett Weaver, Univ. of Michigan 
(who review studies in their respective fields). 

It is very sad to report the death of Professor C. D. Thorpe, who 
reviewed studies of Keats in this bibliography since its beginning 
in 1937. 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
and publishers are invited to send to the editor (at Department of 
English, Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio) review copies of relevant 
books or monographs, and offprints of articles. 


CONTENTS 


English 

French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

RG Sites detal 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The Americas (Acad, of Amer. Franciscan History, Washington) 

Books Abroad 

Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Bibliotécaire 

Bulletin Hispanique 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies 

Bulletin of the New York Public Library 

Boletin de la Real Academia Espajol 

Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico) 

Cahiers de 1’ Association internationale des études frangaises 

Cuadernos hispano-americanos 

Comparative Literature 

Contemporary Review 

Convivium 

Critical Quarterly 

Le Diwan 

Der Deutschunterricht 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 

Essays in Criticism 

Etudes germaniques 

Journal of English Literary History 

English Si udies 

Euphorion (Heidelberg) 

Filologia Romanza 

Figaro Littéraire 

French Review 

French Studies 
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German Life and Letters 

German Quarterly 

Germanic Review 

Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 
Hispanic American Historical Review 
Hispania (Stanford) 

Humanitas 

Insula (Madrid) 

Italica 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Jahrbuch der Goethe-Geselischaft 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Jahrbuch der Schiller-Gesellschaft 
Keats-Shelley Journal 

Letterature Moderne 

Letteratura 

Lettres Nouvelles 

Les Lettres Frangaises 

Listener 

London Magazine 

Mercure de France 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Language Review 

Modern Philology 

Muttersprache 

La Nouva antologia 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

Neue deutsche Hefte 

La Nef 

Neophilologus 

Nowvelles Littéraires 

Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
Notes and Queries 

Nueva Revista de Filologta Hispdnica 
Neue Rundschau 

New Statesman and Nation 

New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
New York Times Book Review 
Paragone 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
Publications of the English Goethe Society 
Pensée Francaise 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Philological Quarterly 

Queens Quarterly 

Quarterly Review 

Revista do Liwro 

Revue de Paris 

Revue de deux mondes 

Review of English Studies 

Revue d’histotre littéraire de la France 
Revista Iberoamericana 

Revista de Ideas Estéticas 

Revista de Literatura 

Revue de Littérature comparée 
Rassegna della letteratura italiana 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne e Comparate (Firenee) 
Romanic Review 

Revue des sciences hwmaines 
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8S Spectator 

SAQ South Atlantic Quarterly 
SatR Saturday Review 

SB Studies in Bibliography 

SFr Studi Francesi 

SN Studia Neophilologica 

Sym Symposium 
TLS Times Literary Supplement 
UTQ Unwersity of Toronto Quarterly 

YR Yale Review 
ZDA Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 
ZDP Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie (Berlin-Bielefeld-Miinchen) 


ENGLISH 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Alleman, G. S., Henry K. Miller, Gwin J. Kolb, Curt A. Zimansky. 
‘*English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ 
PQ, xxxvi (1959), 257-369. 


Barnes. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Bowers, Fredson. Textual & Literary Criticism. Sandars Lec- 
— in Bibliography. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
ress. 


Frey, John R. ‘‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1958.’’ 
JEGP, tvm (1959), 465-468. 


Green, David Bonnell, and Edwin Graves Wilson. ‘‘Current Biblio- 


graphy.’’ KSJ, vim (1959), 51-86. 

‘*This bibliography . .. is a register of the literary interest in Keats, 
Shelley, Byron, Hunt and their circles from (approximately) July 1957 
tiirough June 1958.’’ Includes titles of dissertations, studies, and translations 
in Russian, Polish, Spanish, Greek, and Japanese. 


Haight, W. R. Canadian Catalogue of Books, 1791-1897. London: 
Pordres, 1958. 


Houtchens, Carolyn and Lawrence H., eds. The English Romantic 
Poets and Essayists. See PQ, xxxvm (1958), 182-134. 
Rev. by Carl R. Woodring in MLN, Lxxiv, 349-351. 


Link. See ‘‘ Austen.’’ 


Mish, Charles C., Harrison T. Meserole, Robert M. Pierson, Gordon 
Ross Smith, and James Walt. ‘‘ English Language and Litera- 
ture’’ (in ‘£1958 Annual Bibliography’’). PMLA, txxtv, No. 
2 (1959), 113-160. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A Short Title Catalogue of Plays Produced or 
Printed in England from 1660-1900. A History of English 
Drama, Vol. VI. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 104. 


Nurmi, Martin K., ed. ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1958.’’ PQ, xxxvm 
(1959), 129-227. 
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Pettit, Henry, and Angus McDonald, eds. Annual Bibliography 
of English Language and Literature, Vol. XXX (1950-52). 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Strout, Alan Lang. A Bibliography of Articles in “‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’’ volumes I through XVIII 1817-1825. (Library Bul- 
letin No. 5.) Lubbock, Texas: Library, Texas Technological 
College. 

After examinin i apse of a million letters and MSS. left by Blackwood, 
including a list o contributors, and making conservative use of in 
evidence in a few cases, Y wrehenee Strout has assigned to their authors 2,025 of 
the 2,425 articles in the first eighteen volumes of Maga. A brief introduction 
discusses some of the difficulties and rewards of this labor. His main, an- 
notated list gives the contents in chronological order, but he handily adds a list 
arranged by author. An appendix deals with the period 1826-1870, indicating 
the writers of some of the articles in that a. which are not given in 
Blackwood’s MS. ‘‘Contributor’s Book.’’ (D.V.E.) 


Townsend, Francis G., ed. ‘‘Victorian Bibliography for 1958.’’ 
Victorian Studies, u (1958-59), 351-392. 


Yarker, P.M. ‘‘The Nineteenth Century.’’ Year’s Work in English 
Studies, xxxvm (1959 [for 1957] ), 203-230. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION. 


Altick, Richard D. The English Common Reader. See PQ, xxxvm 


(1958), 134. 
Rev. by R. L. McDougall in QQ, Lxv1, 178-179. 


Anon, ‘‘The Burke Newsletter (No. 2, Fall 1959).’’ Modern Age, 


m (1959), 437-441. 
Recent studies, theses. 


Aspinall, A., and E. Anthony Smith, eds. English Historical 
Documents, 1783-1832. (English Historical Documents Series, 
Volume XI.) New York: Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by M. Hutt in Li, Sept. 17, p. 453. 


Barth, Karl. Protestant Thought: From Rousseau to Ritschl. 


New York: Harper. 
Rev. by H. Van Dusen in SatR, Aug. 29, p. 17. 


Beaty, Frederick L., ed. The Lloyd-Manning Letters. See PQ, 
xxxvim (1959), 134. 
Rev. by R. W. King in MLR, tiv, 299-300. 


Boase, T. S. R. English Art, 1800-1870. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Rev. in 7LS, July 24, > PP: 429-430; by Basil youn ees in NSN, 
Aug. 1, pp. 138-139; by Pevsner in Li, July 23, p. 


Brand, C. P. Italy and the English Romantics. See PQ, xxxvu 
(1958), 135. 
Rev. by C. R. Sanders in SAQ, ivi, 137-138; by R. W. King in RES, x, 
205-207; by F. T. Wood (briefly) in ES, xxx1x (1958), 277. 
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Briggs, Asa. The Age of Improvement. London: Longmans, 


Green. 
Rev. by M. Ashley in Li, Feb. 19, p. 342. 
This book, Vol. VIII in the History of England under the general editorship 
of W. N. Medlicott, covers 1783-1867. 


Briggs, Asa. ‘‘ ‘The Shrimp Became a Whale.’’’ 4, Aug. 27, 


1959, pp. 313-314. 
On William Wilberforce; see aiso p. 308. 


Browne, Ray B. ‘‘Dryden and Milton in Nineteenth-Century 
‘Popular’ Songbooks.’’ Bulletin of Bibliography, xxm (1958), 
143-144. 


Burd, Van Akin. ‘‘Background to Modern Painters: The Tradi- 
tion and the Turner Controversy.’’ PMLA, uxxiv (1959), 
254-267. 

Interesting exposition of the role in art criticism of Sir George Beaumont— 
who is important to students of the Romantics for his influence upon the careers 

of Hazlitt, Wordsworth, Coleridge. (D.V.E.) 


Clarke, M. L. Classical Education in Britain, 1500-1900. London: 


Cambridge University Press. 
Rev. (briefly) in QR, ccxcvn, 476. 


Clive, John. Scotch Reviewers: The Edinburgh Review, 1802-1815. 


See PQ, xxxvm (1958), 282. 
Rev. by Russell Noyes in MLN, Lxxiv, 71-74; by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxrx 
(1958), 282. 


Clutton-Brock, Alan. ‘‘ ‘The Romantic Movement.’’’ I, July 


16, 1959, p. 106. 
Description of an exhibition at the Tate Gallery and the Arts Council; see 
also p. 88, and Heller, below. 


Copeland, Thomas W. The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. 
Vol. I: April 1744-June 1768. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 

Rev. by F. E. L. Priestley in MP, tvu, 62-64. 


Cowherd, Raymond G. The Politics of English Dissent: The 
Religious Aspects of Liberal and Humanitarian Reform Move- 


ments from 1815-1848. London: Epworth Press. 
Rev. by T. H. O’Brien in Li, Aug. 27, pp. 328-329. 


Evans, Grose. Benjamin West and the Taste of His Times. Carbon- 
dale, Ill.: Southern Illinois University Press. 


Fenwick, Kenneth. H. M. 8. ‘‘Victory.’’ London: Cassell. 
Rev. by M. Lewis in Li, Dec. 17, p. 1083. 


Fitton, R. S., and A. P. Wadsworth. The Strutts and the Ark- 
wrights, 1758-1830. Manchester: Manchester University Press. 
Rev. by J. F. C. Harrison in NSN, Feb. 21, pp. 265-266. 
Haydn, Joseph. The Collected Correspondence and London Note- 
books, Ed. by H. C. Robbins Landon. Fair Lawn, N.J.: Essen- 
tial Books. 
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Rev. by Harold Schonberg in NYTBR, Sept. 13, p. 55; by Harold Kupfer- 
berg in NYHTBR, Dec. 20, p. 4. 


Heller, Erich. ‘‘The Romantic Expectation.’’ Li, Aug. 20, 1959, 
pp. 279-281. 


On art and literature, chiefly German, but English too; the occasion is the 
Tate Gallery exhibition (see Clutton-Brock above). 


Hyde, H. Montgomery. The Strange Death of Lord Castlereagh. 


London: Heinemann. 
Rev. by Bernard Levin in S, April 10, p. 515; by W. B. Pemberton in Li, 
May 7, p. 811. 


Johnson, S. F. ‘‘Hardy and Burke’s ‘Sublime.’’’ Pp. 55-86 
Styje in Prose Fiction, (English Institute Essays 1958.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 


Kinghyrn, A. M. ‘‘The Literary and Historical Origins of the 
Buyns Myth.’’ Dalhousie Review, xxxrx (1959), 76-86. 
An apalysis of the political and literary background against which the 
Kilmarnock edition was received. 


Kovalev, Y. V. ‘‘The Literature of Chartism.’’ Transl. J. C. 
Du»yabreck and Michael Beresford, with an Introductory Note 
by W. H. Chaleoner. Victorian Studies, m (1958), 117-138. 

The iytroduction of Kovalev’s An Anthology of Chartist Literature. 


Marsh, Robert. ‘‘The Second Part of Hartley’s System.’’ JHI, 
xx (1959), 264-273. 


Ridley, Viseeuntess, Cecilia, ed. The Life and Letters of Cecilia 
Rujley, 1819-1845. London: Rupert Hart-Davis. 
Rev. py W. B. Pemberton in Li, Dec. 25, 1958, p. 1089. 


Stendhal. Selected Journalism from the English Reviews. Ed. 
Ge, ffrey Strickland. London: John Calder. 
Rev. by D. Thomson in Li, July 9, p. 67. 
Stenqhal’s contributions to the New Monthly Magazine, London Magazine, 
Athena,um. 


Stokes, Eric. The English Utilitarians and India. London: George 


Aljen and Unwin. 
Rev. py K. Baldhatchet in Li, Apr. 2, p. 606. 


Thistlythwaite, Frank. The Anglo-American Connections in the 
Early Nineteenth Century. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sy) vania Press. 


Walsl,, William. The Use of Imagination. Educ«tional Thought 
an the Literary Mind. London: Chatto and Windus. 
Rev. by M. Hamburger in Encounter, Nov., pp. 73, 75-76; (briefly) in QR, 
coxcvly, 366; by K. Muir in LM, July, pp. 93-94; by H. Read in Li, Apr. 16, 
p- 683; in ConR, cxovi, 126-127. 


Warbyrg, Jeremy, ed. The Industrial Muse: The Industrial 
Revolution in English Poetry. See PQ, xxxvm (1959), 136. 
Rev. by P. A. Larkin in MLB, tiv, 300. 
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Williams, Raymond. Culture and Socitty: 1780-1850. London: 


Chatto and Windus. 
Rev. by Richard Hoggart in EC, tx, 171-179; by F. Kermode in Encounter, 
Jan., pp. 860-888; by M. Cranston in LM, May, pp. 60-62; in QR, ccxovu, 107. 
Deals with Burke, Bentham, Coleridge, Cobbett, Southey, Robert. Owen, 
Carlyle, and later writers on ‘‘ national culture.’’ 


3. CRITICISM 


Alvarez, A. ‘‘The New Romanticism.’’ NSN, Aug. 29, 1959, pp. 
249-250. 


Bayley, John. The Romantic Survival. See PQ, xxxvu (1958), 


137-138. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxrx (1958), 277-278. 


Brooke-Rose, Christine. A Grammar of Metaphor. London: Secker 


and Warburg, 1958. 
Metaphorical studies of several poets including Blake and Wordsworth. 


Cecil, Lord David. The Fine Art of Reading and Other Literary 
Essays. See PQ, xxxvu (1958), 138. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxrx (1958), 284. 


Coveney, Peter. ‘Poor Monkey: The Child in Literature. See PQ, 
xxxvmi (1959), 137. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxrx (1958), 284-285. 


Duncan, Joseph E. The Revival of Metaphysical Poetry» The 
History of a Style, 1800 to the Present. Minneapolis: Min- 


nesota University Press. 
Rev. by M. Askew in BA, xxx, 460. 


Emden, Cecil S. Poets in their Letters. With drawings by Lynton 


Lamb. London: Oxford University Press. 
Considers, among others, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 


Flannagan, Thomas. The Irish Novelists 1800-1850. New York: 


Columbia University Press. 
Covers Maria Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, John Banim, Gerald Griffin, 
William Carleton. 


Foakes, R. A. The Romantic Assertion: A Study in the Language 
of Nineteenth Century Poetry. See PQ, xxxvui (1959), 137-138. 
Rev. by J. Holloway in MLR, tiv, 99-100. 


Ford, Boris, ed. From Blake to Byron. See PQ, xxxvm (1959), 
138-139. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxrx (1958), 273. 


Foster, Richard. ‘‘The Romanticism of I. A. Richards.’’ ELH, 
xxvi (1959), 91-101. 
Contains a good deal upon Coleridge’s influence in bringing about Richards’s 
*¢ conversion. ’’ 


Foster, Richard. ‘‘The Romanticism of the New Criticism.’’ 
Hudson Review, xm (1959), 232-246. 
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Foster, Richard. ‘‘R. P. Blackmur: The Technical Critic as 
Romantic Agonist.’’ Western Review, xxm (1959), 259-270. 


Frykman, E. John Galt’s Scottish Stories 1820-1823. Uppsala, 
Sweden: Lundeguist. 


Hugo, Howard E., ed. The Romantic Reader. New York: Viking 
Press, 1957. 
Rev. hy Irving Massey in CL, x1, 84-86. 


James, G. Ingli. ‘‘The Unexplored Romanticism.’’ Criticism, 1 
(1959), 62-71. 


Jamison, William A. Arnold and the Romantics. See PQ, xxxvui 
(1959), 139. 
Rev. by G. D. Klingopulos in MLR, tiv, 105; by William E. Buckler in 
MLN, txxiv, 77-79; by A. Culler in JEGP, tv, 144. 


Kermode, Frank. Romantic Image. See PQ, xxxvn (1958), 139. 
nn H. Adams in JAAC, xvu, 529-530; by R. L. Peters in MLQ, xx, 


Langbaum, Robert. The Poetry of Experience. See PQ, xxxvm 
(1959), 139. 
Rev. by W. Rueckert in JEGP, tv, 518-520. 


Marsh, Robert. ‘‘Mechanism and Prescription in David Hartley’s 
Theory of Poetry.’’ JAAC, xvm (1959), 473-485. 


Nicolson, Marjorie. Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory: The 
Development of the Aesthetics of the Infinite. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 


Rev. by J. W. Krutch in NYHTBR, Aug. 16, p. 4. 


Perkins, David. The Quest for Permanence: The Symbolism of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 

Mr. Perkins begins by pointing out that one of the ways ir which the 
Romantics were prototypes for modern poets was in their preoccupation with the 
search both for permanence in or beyond nature and for ‘‘states of mind... 
associated with the experience of certitude.’’ The quest for permanence man- 
ifests itself in a search for symbol—for ‘‘a key image which taps and sum- 
marizes a dense and often fluid complex of doubts, intuitions, emotions, pre- 
occupations and the like.’’ It is one of Mr. Perkins’ principal contentions that 
the tendency to rely on symbols in modern literature is an offshoot of the 
Romantic movement. 

Mr. Perkins approaches his study of Wordsworth in a refreshingly differnt 
manner from traditional studies by stressing the ‘‘sense of the gulf between 
human nature, with all of its greedy demands, its turbulent assertions, its 
often chaotic passions, and the rest of nature’’ which lies behind Wordsworth’s 
effort to affirm the harmonious linking of man and nature. Mr. Perkins 
examines the incidents in the Prelude and such as ‘‘Nutting’’ where 
man is pictured as a violent intruder into the of nature. He discusses 
the various wanderers and solitaries, and explores the image of the cavern 
or abyss as @ bol of the mind of man ‘‘closed off from the external 
universe.’’ He then discusses symbolic importance of the child in Wordsworth’s 
quest to attain for himself the tranquility of nature. ‘‘Just as the sense of 
alienation from nature is often put in the symbolic figure of the wanderer. 
man in his moments of reconciliation becomes as a child maternally embraced 
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and cherished by the cosmic.’’ But as Wordsworth lost his sense of a benevo- 
lent cosmos, he retreated into a rock-like stoicism in which he sought to fortify 
the mind to face indifference. The quest for tranquillity led to a withdrawal 
not merely from man and nature but from all feeling whatsoever. 

Mr. Perkins sees Shelley’s quest for some principle of permanence in the 
cosmos as involving him in ‘‘a flight to abstraction.’’ ere Wordsworth 
sought permanence in the concrete or natural world, Shelley split the universe 
into the corerete, with its unending flux, aud a world of thought or spirit 
behind or beside the concrete, but only fleetingly in it. Mr. Perkins contrasts 
the use of imagery of flux with the sun, fire, star imagery of permanence. 
He then explores various symbolic patterns through which Shelley presents the 
relation of the ideal to mortal world and the means by which man moves toward 
union with the ideal. He has excellent analyses of the ‘‘Skylark,’’ ‘‘ Sensitive 
Plant,’’ and ‘‘Ode to the West Wind.’’ 

He examines finally the earthly analogues by which Shelley sought to express 
the experience of union with the abstract ideal—the use of architectural sym- 
bolism such as the tower, and the flight to an island paradise in which the 
tower becomes the setting for sexual union, as in the conclusion of ‘‘ Epipsy- 
chidion.’’ In Shelley’s limited set of themes and attitudes, his = 
flight from the concrete and his indifference to precision in concept and symbol, 
Mr. Perkins finds the grounds for ranking him as a minor poet, particularly in 
relation to Wordsworth and Keats. 

The permanence which Keats sought involved the prolongation of certain 
concrete human experiences at the moments of highest intensity. Like Shelley, 
he hoped that the heart’s desire could be satisfied soe vision. But Keats’s 
approach to the visionary experience was beset by doubts and hesitations. 
Because he possessed an acute sense of process in nature and human experience, 
he was almost obsessively aware of the inevitable decay and death that follows 
upon or thwarts fulfillment. His poetry becomes, therefore, to a great extent a 
poetry of process—a movement into an ideal visionary world ending often in 
disillusionment and a return to actuality. Indeed with Keats a poem is likely 
to be ‘‘a dynamic process of cognition carried on by means of symbol.’’ He 
pursues, questions, and tests the symbol with an honesty and completeness which 
end in partly undermining it. r. Perkins explores the major ms from 
this point of view, and manages the magical feat of saying new and significant 
things about them. His conclusion is that the movement of the poetry is 
from the rejection of the visionary ideal as delusory or undesirable, as in Lamia 
and the Fall of Hyperion, toward the acceptance of process as the condition 
and price of all fulfillment, as in the ‘‘Melancholy’’ and ‘‘ Autumn’’ odes. 

Throughout, Mr. Perkins writes clearly, calmly, and judiciously. He has 
produced one of the most illuminating and useful books on the Romantics to 
appear in recent years. (E.E.B.) 


Peters, Robert L. ‘‘Toward an ‘Un-Definition’ of Decadent as 
Applied to British Literature of the Nineteenth Century.’’ 


JAAC, xvimt (1959), 258-264. 
A reply to Clyde de L. Ryals’ article in JAAC, xvm (1958), 85-92. 


Rathburn, Robert C., and Martin Steinmann, Jr., eds. From Jane 
Austen to Josez-h Conrad. See PQ, xxxvm (1959), 140. 
Rev. (briefly) by J. Stedmond in QQ, txv1, 347; by James Walt in BA, 
XXxIM, 35%. 


Rowell, George. The Victorian Theatre:, A Survey. London: 
Oxford University Press. 
Rev. by F. T. Wood in ES, xxxrx (1958), 281-282. 
Covers the period 1792-1914. 


Ryals, Clyde de L. ‘‘The Nineteenth-Cvatury Cult of Inaction.’’ 
Tennessee Studies in Literature, rv (1959), 51-60. 
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Traces the beginning of this cult to the early nineteenth-century poets, to 
Coleridge and Keats, in particular. 


Sutherland, James R. On English Prose. See PQ, xxxvu (1959), 


141. 
Rev. by B. Dobrée in MLR, Liv, 85-86. 


Unger, Ester J. ‘‘An Aesthetic Discussion in the Early Nine- 
teenth Century: The ‘Ideal.’’’ MLQ, xx (1959), 355-359. 


Wasserman. See ‘‘Percy B. Shelley.’’ 


Williams, Charles. The Image of the City and Other Essays. 


Ed. Anne Ridler. London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Reprints Williams’ essays on Blake and Wordsworth from The Dublin Review. 


4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AUSTEN 


Coates, John. The Watsons: Jane Austen’s Fragment. See PQ, 
xxxvi (1959), 142. 
Rev. by Rose Field in NYTBR, Feb. 22, p. 6; by Melvin W. Askew in BA, 
xxx, 356. 


Drew, Philip. ‘‘A Significant Incident in ‘Pride and Prejudice.’ ’’ 
NOF, xin (1959), 356-358. 

Mr. Drew argues that ‘‘ Darcy acts consistently and with adequate motives’’ 
throughout Pride and Prejudice: Darcy’s cold remark about Elizabeth reflects 
his ‘‘consciousness of his position and of his responsibilities’’ in the light of 
Georgiana’s threatened elopement, which was very recent. (A.W.) 


Gillie, Christopher. ‘‘Sense and Sensibility: An Assessment.’’ 
EC, tx (1959), 1-9. ' 

Because Sense and Sensibility is, ‘‘in one es, about attitudes to money, 
specifically about the influences of money on human virtues,’’ it has special 
relevance today. (A.W.) 

Link, Frederick Martin. ‘‘The Reputation of Jane Austen in the 
Twentieth Century with an Annotated Enumerative Bibli- 
ography of Austen Criticism from 1811 to June, 1957.’’ Unpubl. 
Diss. Boston University, 1958. 


McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Critical Realism in Northanger Abbey.’’ Pp. 
35-45 in Rathburn, Robert C., and Martin Steinmann, Jr., eds., 
From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad. See PQ, xxxvim (1959), 
140. 

This essay ‘‘considers Northanger Abbey as the comprehensive result of 

Jane Austen’s early reactions to and exercises in prose fiction.’’ (A. W.) 


Murrah, Charles. ‘‘The Background of Mansfield Park.’’ Pp. 
23-34 in From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad. See preceding 
entry. 

In this important essay, Professor Murrah discusses what he calls the ‘‘sets 
and props’’ of Mansfield Park; he considers the symbolic significance of 
London, Portsmouth, Sotherton, and Mansfield Park itself. ‘‘Jane Austen 
uses details of the setting to clarify the issues and values of her plot, and those 
who have eyes to see may see. Readers who find the denouement unbelievably 
sudden and forced, would do well to consider the careful preparation for it 
that may be found in the writer’s descriptions of background.’’ (A.W. 
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Shonfield, Margaret. ‘‘Jane Austen’s Point of View.’’ QR, 
cexcvi (1958), 298-306. 


Southam, C. B. ‘‘Jane Austen: An Early Comment.’’ N&Q, n.s. 
vi (1959), 416. 


Widmer, Eleanor Joan Rackow. ‘‘Love and Duty: The Heroines 
in Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronte.’’ Unpubl. Diss. Univ. of 
Washington, 1958. 


BLAKE 


Bentley, G. E. Jr. ‘‘Blake’s Engravings and his Friendship with 
Flaxman.’’ SB, x1 (1959), 161-188, with 8 plates. 

Brings together a great deal of new and old information about the contrarious 
friendship of Blake and his ‘‘Sublime Archangel’’ Flaxman. The total picture 
remains somewhat out of focus, however, because of Bentley’s honest doubt 
about whether Blake’s ‘‘Steelyard the Lawgiver’’ is a satiric portrait of 
Flaxman. (In footnote 10 the legend that Flaxman was a parish rate- 
collector is called the ‘‘ most telling piece of evidence’’ but is thrown out on the 
say-so of Flaxman’s sister-in-law. mtley now informs me that he has found 
rate-book evidence that Flaxman did make at least one watch-rate report for 
his parish.) (D.V.E.) 


‘*Blake’s Landlord.’’ BNYPL, txm (1959), 61. 
Supplementary note to Paul Miner’s ‘‘ William Blake’s Residences.’’ BNYPL, 
Lx (1958), 535-550. 


Blake, William. Visions of the Daughters of Albion. London: 
Trianon Press, for the Blake Trust. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 8, 1960, p. 16. 
Facsimile of Lord Cunliffe’s copy. 


Blunt, Anthony. The Art ef William Blake. (Bampton Lectures 


in America, No. 12.) New York: Columbia University Press. 

This ‘‘short course of lectures’’ afforded Sir Anthony Blunt ‘‘exactly 
the seale’’ that he wanted for a general introductory appraisal of Blake’s art 
(four slide lectures laid out as six chapters; 152 slides rather crowded into 64 
plates). The lecturer is at pains to insulate his audience from the intensities 
of Blake and of ‘‘the real Blake enthusiast—or should one say Blake maniac?’’ 
While recognizing ‘‘the elements of genius’’ in Blake and ‘‘the force, if not 
necessarily the truth, of his doctrine,’’ Blunt employs ‘‘the ordinary methods of 
art history’’ to enable the unenthusiastic to see Blake’s ideas about art in 
relation to those of Burke and Reynolds and to see his work itself in relation 
to earlier and contemporary analogues. These are mostly treated as ‘‘ borrow- 
ings,’’ sometimes impressively but sometimes extravagantly. How unique is a 
spiral stairway or a cluster of outstretched hands? 

Blunt’s demonstrations valuably complement the tracing of internal symbolic 
borrowings in a recent book of similar format (G. W. Digby’s Symbol and 
Image in William Blake, 1957, oddly missing from the Bluntian ‘‘bibli- 
ography’’). Blunt keeps outside Blake’s ‘‘complex system of —- sym- 
bolism’’ most of the time, and wisely. When, in an — e attempts 
a syllogistic approach to the Pitt and Nelson paintings, his patriotism seals 
him off from the satiric irony in Blake’s offering these ‘‘grand Apotheoses’’ 
of the nation’s heroes (though any Blake maniac would understand Blake’s 
view of apotheosis), and ordinary methods of reasoning lead him to the wild 
and admittedly ‘‘puzzling’’ conclusion that ‘‘Pitt in the — {must be} 
a new personification for Los’’—though ‘‘Why Blake should have chosen 


this particular character to stand for Los is,’’ as Sir Anthony exclaims, ‘‘ not 
clear. ...’’ (D.V.E.) 
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Brooke-Rose. See ‘‘3. Criticism.”’ 


Dante. Divine Comedy. [Illustrated by William Blake. New 
York: Dial Press. 
Reissue of Heritage Press edition of 15 years ago or so. No new introductory 
or other matter. 


Dighy, George Wingfield. Symbol and Image in William Blake. 
See PQ, xxxvu (1958), 142. 
Rey. by V. de 8S. Pinto in MLR, tiv, 100-101; by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, 
x, 20-203. 


Dyspn, A. E. ‘‘The Little Black Boy: Blake’s Song of Innocence.’’ 
('rQ, 1 (1959), 44-47. 


Fisher, Peter F. ‘‘Blake and the Druids.’’ JEGP, tvm (1959), 
589-612. 


Gleykner, Robert F. The Piper & The Bard: A Study of William 
Blake, Detroit: Wayne State University Press. 

Tis concentrated study begins and stays close to the text of the Songs of 
Inn pence and of Experience, except for sometimes useful excursions into the 
contymporaneous texts of Tiriel, Thel (excellently analyzed), The Marriage of 
Hea,en and Hell (a work very little to the critic’s taste), and Visions of the 
Dauyhters of Albion. (Because the volume, though handsome, is badly de- 
signed, one only gradually discovers—and not from the table of contents—that 
it coatains complete texts of all these works, newly collated.) It concludes with 
a brief but cogent extension of remarks into The Four Zoas and a well argued 
‘*guess’’ as to Blake’s reasons for moving on from the lyric form to the 
prophetic. 

Ay the explication unfolds we are rewarded with an increasing comprehension 
of the ‘‘key elements of an organic and ever-developing ‘system’ that began 
with the seeds of innocence and resulted finally in the prophetic books.’’ Most 
of Gleckner’s readings seem valid, though some are strained. The ‘‘father’’ 
is ‘‘there’’ in A Dream, for example (p. 112), whatever ‘‘system’’ may seem 
to require. And there are, in all the Songs, other elements ides Gleckner ’s 
keys, of course. 

Yet Gleckner makes, on the whole, excellent use of his critical strategy of 
exclusion. He keeps clear of the adsciticious punctuation found in most modern 
texts; he will have no resort to Blake’s illuminations to find meanings he 
cannot derive from the words themselves; he declines the temptations of bi- 
ography and historiography. He even leaves out of the account Blake’s non- 
innocent and satiric-ironic writings that precede the Songs of Innocence, and 
thereby reminds us that the ‘‘organic and ever-developing’’ process is a logical 
construct, not a biographical or even bibliographical reality. 

This critic’s boldest and most debatable deduction is also his most pregnant: 
the theory that Blake’s ambiguity in the lyrics is ‘‘an indispensable part of 
his poetic technique’’ and that he intentionally alludes ‘‘to two completely 
different symbolic structures by means of one symbol’’ in such poems as the 
Introduction to Songs of Experience. We may surprise ourselves by agreeing 
to this, if put another way: that the text in such cases makes equally good 
Blakean sense when read from either of two points of view—or even three, if 
“e Rf readmit the symbolic structure to be found in the illuminations. 
(D.V.E.) 


Horwood, Harold. ‘‘Pratt and Blake.’’ Dalhousie Review, xxxrx 
(1959), 197-207. 
Primarily interested in comment and criticism of E. J. Pratt, ‘‘the dean of 
Canadian poets.’’ 
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Jeffrey, Lloyd N. ‘‘Blake’s The Little Black Boy.’’ Ezplicator, 
xvi (1959), item 27. 


Keynes, Sir Geoffrey. ‘‘Blake’s Library,’’ TLS, Nov. 6, 1959, p. 
648. 

A bookseller’s catalogue of ca, 1864 discloses the provenance of the ‘‘ Picker- 
ing MS.’’ and the text of a lost letter of Tatham’s summarizing Blake’s 
extensive reading and ‘‘ large collection of works,’’ prompting Keynes to ec.mpile 
a valuable critical list of 28 books rightly or wrongly supposed to have been 
in Blake’s library; 17 of these ‘‘are certainly known to have been’’ so. 


Keynes, Sir Geoffrey. The Complete Writings of William Blake. 
See PQ, xxxvir (1958), 144. 
Rev. by R. Gleckner, Criticism, 1, 265-270. 


Kiralis, Karl. ‘‘A Guide to the Intellectual Symbolism of William 
Blake’s Later Prophetic Writings.’’ Criticism, 1 (1959), 190-210. 


An essay that admirably fulfills the promise of its title, for oldcomers as 
well as newcomers to Blake. (D.V.E.) 


Kiralis, Karl. ‘‘James Hogg and William Blake.’’ N&Q, n.s. vi 
(1959), 12-14. 


The Confessions of a Justified Sinner seems to contain some of the central 
thought of Blake’s works. 


Kiralis, Karl. ‘‘Joyee and Blake: A Basie Source for ‘Finnegan’s 
Wake.’ ’’ Modern Fiction Studies, 1v (1958-59), 329-334. 


Lemaitre, Henri. ‘‘Blake Re-visited.’’ Etudes Anglaises, xu 
(1959), 151-155. 


Margoliouth, H. M., ed. William Blake’s ‘‘Vala’’. See PY, xxxvi 


(1957), 110. 
Rev. by T. R. Henn in RES, x, 92-94. 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola, ed. The Divine Vision. See PQ, xxxvu 
(1958), 145-146. 
Rev. by R. Gleckner in MLN, LxxIv, 261-264; by D. Hirst (with others) 
in Month, n.s. XIX, 33-37; by B. Blackstone in MLR, tiv, 263-265. 


Sayers, Dorothy. ‘‘The Beatrician Vision in Dante and Other 
Poets.’’ Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, u (1958), 2-23. 


Blake and Wordsworth discussed. 


Senior, John. The Way Down and Out: The Occult in Symbolist 
Iiterature. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 


Stevenson, W. H. ‘‘Blake’s Jerusalem.’’ EC, 1x (1959), 254-264, 


Williams. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


BOWLES 


Woolf, Cecil. ‘‘Some Uncollected Authors XVIII: William Lisle 
_ 1762-1850.’’ Book Collector, vu (1958), 286-294, 407- 
16 
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BURNEY 


Hemlow, Joyce. The History of Fanny Burney. See PQ, xxxvm 
(1959), 147. 


Rev. by Maurice J. Quinlan in MLQ, xix (1958), 354-355; by James L. 
Clifford in MLN, Lxxiv, 644-646. 


BYRON 


Broca. See ‘‘Portuguese’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Brusiloff, Constant. ‘‘Bolivar y Byron.’’ Revista Nacional de 
Cultura, No. 131 (1958), pp. 135-142. 


Corrigan. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘Pellico.’’ 
Emden. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘Byron’s Dramatic Verse.’’ TLS, Feb. 20, 
1959, p. 97. 
Prints passages from the plays as prose to show that ‘‘the prose is a studied 
prose, on the border-line between colloquial speech and literary dignity and 
colour.’’ 


Lograsso. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘Pellico.’’ 


Marchand, Leslie A. ‘‘John Hunt as Byron’s Publisher.’’ KSJ, 
vi, Part 2 (1959), 119-132. 
Important information about John Hunt, for whom no readily accessible 
biographical material exists. 


Marshall, William H. ‘‘Some Byron Comments on Pope and 
Boileau.”’ PQ, xxxvmi (1959), 252-253. 


McDonald, W. V., Jr. ‘‘Byron at Chillon.’’ Nd&Q, n.s. v1 (1959), 
87. 

Moore, Doris Langley. ‘‘The Burning of Byron’s Memoirs.’’ 
Atlantic Monthly, cciv (1959), 27-37. 


Moore, Doris Langley. The Great Byron Adventure. Philadelphia 
and New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1959. 
Tells of access to the Lovelace papers. Articles from the London Times 
‘*here welded into a consecutive story.’’ 


Niifiez, Estuardo. ‘‘The Byrons and America.’’ Américas (Pan 
American Union), x1, No. 6 (June 1959), 28-29. 


Commodore Byron’s Narrative and Lord Byron. 


Origo, Iris. A Measure of Love. See PQ, xxxvm (1959), 148. 
Rev. by W. A. Coles in KSJ, vi, 47-49. 


Quennell, Peter, ed. Byron. Selected Verse and Prose Works. 


London: Collins. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 25, p. 546. 


Robson, W. W. Byron as Poet. London: Oxford University Press 
for The British Academy. 
Rev. as ‘‘ Byron the Poet’’ by G. Wilson Knight in EC, rx, 87-93. 
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Robson, W. W. ‘‘Byron as Poet.’’ Proceedings of British 
Academy, 1957, pp. 25-62. 


Steffan, Truman G., and Willis W. Pratt, eds. Byron’s Don Juan. 


See PQ, xxxvu (1958), 149-150. 
Rev. by L. A. Marchand in MLN, uxxiv, 453-455; by 8. C. Wilcox in BA, 
Xxx, 354. 


Stevenson, Lionel. ‘‘ ‘My Last Duchess,’ and Parisina.’’ MLN, 
LxxIv (1959), 489-492. 
Byron’s poem a possible source. 
West, Paul. ‘‘Byronic Romance and Nature’s Frailty.’’ Dalhousie 
Review, xxx1x (1959), 219-229. 


Zimmerman, Robert Lee. ‘‘Byron in ‘The Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine.’’’ Nd&Q, n.s. vi (1959), 77. 
CAMPBELL 


Duffy, Charles. ‘‘An Epigraph by Thomas Campbell.’”’ Nd&Q, 
n.s. vi (1959), 14. 


Stillinger, Jack. ‘‘Whittier’s Early Imitation of Thomas Camp- 
bell.’ PQ, xxxvm (1959), 502-504. 
Whittier’s ‘‘The Exile’s Departure’’ modeled on Campbell’s ‘‘Exile of 
Erin.’’ 


COBBETT 
Martin, E. W., ed. Rural Rides. London: MacDonald. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 23, p. 51; by V. 8. Pritchett in NSN, Feb. 14, pp. 225-226. 
Printed from the 1830 edition and illustrated with Gillray’s cartoons, ‘‘The 
Life of William Cobbett written by Himself’’ (1809). 


Williams. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


COLERIDGE 


Baker, James Volant. The Sacred Rwer. See PQ, xxxvu (1958), 


150. 
Rev. by M. H. Abrams, in MP, tv (1958), 139-141. 


Beer, J. B. Coleridge the Visionary. London: Chatto and Win- 


dus; New York: Maemillan. 

Rev. by J. Jones in NSN, July 11, p. 56; in TLS, July 17, p. 424; by F. 
Kermode (with Larousse Encyclopaedia of Mythology) as ‘‘The Myth-Kitty’’ 
in S, Sept. 11, p. 339; by R. Brett in CrQ, 1, 269-271; in QR, ccoxcvi, 478-479; 
by H. Read in Li, July 16, p. 107. 

It has always seemed to me probable that Coleridge was what Mr. Beer cal!s 
a Neoplatonic Trinitarian before and perhaps even while he was a never quite 
orthodox Unitarian—as well as before, during, and after his Hartleyanism. 
It has certainly seemed evident that his reading, retraced in detective fashion 
by Lowes (with a showman’s notion of the poet as magician), must actually 
have been much more philosophically motivated than Lowes needed to consider 
it. The present critical monograph on Coleridge’s three magic poems begins 
with a convincing hypothetical reconstruction, based firmly on clues and 
statements in later notes and letters, of the main themes and main direction 
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of Coleridge’s early ‘‘platonizing Socinianism.’’ Mr. Beer thus establishes 
the context of a ‘‘lifelong quest for harmonious unity in the universe,’’ within 
which the poems make the .o ‘*visionary’’ sense. 
This is not the whole story of Coleridge’s early mental career, but it passes 
the test of affording the most fully satisfactory explication, in poetical- 
hilosophical terms, of the symbolic themes and structure of ‘‘The Ancient 
ariner.’’ It also enables Mr. Beer to penetrate, in a very brief chapter, 
to the central problem of moral ambiguity in ‘‘Christabel.’’ On the other hand, 
while two long chapters make fascinating use of ‘‘the opportunity which 
(‘‘Kubla Khan’’] affords of exploring the intricacies of Coleridge’s visionary 
world,’’ the explication of that poem remains not only incomplete (like the 
itself: ‘‘One can continue a poem in the middle . . . and it is likely that 
this was his plan’’) but unconvincing in important details. (D.V.E. 


Bishop, Morchard. ‘‘Captain James and Ivor James.’’ TLS, Jan. 
16, 1959, p. 35. 

Ivor James’s proposal—published in a —. and taken seriously by 
Lowes—that The Strange and Dangerous Voyage of Captain Thomas James 
was a source for The Ancient Mariner began in a bit of spoofing for the 
amusement of the Fortnightly Literary Club of Cardiff. (K.C.) 


Bishop, Morechard. ‘‘Notes of Two Coleridges.”’ BNYPL, txm 
(1959), 531-533. 
Two jokes by STC and a sonnet by Hartley. 


Burd. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Coburn, Kathleen, ed. The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
See PQ, xxxvm (1958), 151-152. 

Rev. by P. M. Zall in CL, x1, 81-84; by H. Adams in JAAC, xv, 400-401; 
by B. Hardy as ‘‘ The Natural Man’’ in EC, 1x, 309-315; by H. M. Margoliouth 
in RES, x, 203-205; by F. T. Wood in ES, xxx1x (1958), 277; by E. E. Bos- 
tetter in Western Review, xxl (1958), 90-96. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. ‘‘Mr. Coleridge Will Commence on 


Monday, Nov. 18th, a Course of Lectures ... .’’ Shakespeare 


Quarterly, 1x (1958), frontispiece, 89. 

The frontispiece is a facsimile of Coleridge’s prospectus for lectures in 
1811-1812 from a copy in the Folger Shakespeare Library. This copy of the 
prospectus is said not to be noticed in T. J. Wise’s Bibliography or in Raysor’s 
Coleridge’s Shakespeare Criticism. 


Colmer, John A. ‘‘Coleridge and the Communication of Political 
Truth.’’ English Studies in Africa [University of Witwaters- 
rand Press], 1 (Sept. 1958), 126-133. 

Finds the tensions of an ambivalent position, which are evident in all Cole- 
ridge’s political writings, epitomized in his Notebook query of 1818: ‘‘Great 
oppression on the part of the Rich. . . . on the part of the Poor clubbing, 
debauchery, sedition. How shall an honest man act? If he exposes the former 
wickedness, he appears to address, and is in actual danger of feeding, the 
latter.’’ 


Colmer, John A. Coleridge: Critic of Society. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 

This is a rapid survey, for ‘‘the general reader,’’ of Coleridge’s political 
writings ‘‘in strict chronological order so as to demonstrate the development 
of Coleridge’s ideas—though indeed [the author is] not primarily concerned 
with the evolution of his a theory as such.’’ In an appendix are the 
texts of nine essays from the Morning Post, all but the first surely Coleridge’s, 
that were not collected in Essays On His Own Times. 
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Dr. Colmer’s occasional moments of comment and analysis evince such good 
sense and shrewd if sometimes insufficiently informed observation that one 
wishes he had extended them, even at the expense of the already sketchy 
chronological narrative. The latter is incomplete anyway; whole blocks of 
the political writing are merely pointed to or not mentioned at all. The tale 
is so swift that very different epochs are telescoped together (e.g., the 1802 
text of ‘‘France’’ is quoted for the 1798 period) and there is no room for 
properly qualifying such evidence as Coleridge’s late anecdotes about his 
earlier views, behavior, or reputation. The residual criticism is meager yet 
worth having. 

The general reader unacquainted with Coleridge’s political writings may not 
be convineed, by the brief instances given here, that they both illuminate the 
problems of his age and ‘‘contain imperishable political wisdom.’’ Dr. Colmer 
himself is manifestly attracted chiefly by their animation and psychological 
subtlety—by the difficulties thrown up in the path of his own communication 
by that ‘‘frightened philosopher’’ who covld appeal to imperishable principles 
which he had not found time to formulate, who often illuminated social prob- 
lems by evading instead of penetrating them, and some of whose definitions 
and desynonomizing can still engender more mist than light. Dr. Colmer 
testifies that ‘‘to read Coleridge’s prose works with understanding is to under- 
take a severe mental and spiritual exercise.’’ That such exercise can be hy- 
gienic for ‘‘the organs employed’’ he demonstrates most impressively when he 
writes as a critic of Coleridge as Critic of Society. (D.V.E.) 

’ 


Colmer, John A. ‘‘Coleridge on Addington’s Administration.’ 
MLR, trv (1959), 69-72. 
Attributes to Coleridge one of the essays in the Morning Post (1802), at- 
tributed to him by Erdman also (see below); each man has independent evi- 
dence to offer. 


Durr, R. A. ‘‘ ‘This Lime-Tree Bower My Prison’ and a Recurrent 
Action in Coleridge.’’ ELH, xxvi (1959), 514-530. 

This essay ably argues that the emergence of meaning in ‘‘ This Lime-Tree 
Bower’’ reveals its structural development, for Coleridge’s imaginative rec- 
onciliation of his plight, as his despondency is sublimated into joy, is an ex- 
ample of ‘‘redemptive process.’’ Mr. Durr’s thesis that Coleridge the critic, 
poet, metaphysician, and theologian is string toward a morally imaginative 
identification with the ‘‘One Life’’ seems to me wholly sound. In short, his 
critics have too long avoided facing the issue of God in his work—partly, I 
suspect, because His pervasive presence there has made them uneasy! 
(S.C.W.) 


Emden. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘The Case for Internal Evidence (6): The 
Signature of Style.’’ BNYPL, uxm (1959), 88-109. 


Problems and successes in identifying Coleridge’s contributions to the 
Morning Post; specific examples are taken from twenty-five newly identified 
essays. An important ‘rticle, in both its methodology and its material. The 
general ag owe of method, with some specific references to this article, is 
pursued by Ephim G. Fogel in BNYPL, ux (1959), 223-236, 292-308. Other 
articles in this vigorous methodological forum are.to be found in Lx1 (1957), 
373-382, 505-507, 508-516, 611-620; Lx (1958), 46-51, 551-570; txm (1959), 
5-32, 148-152, 355-366, 367-371. It is being continued. (8.T.) 


Erdman, David V. ‘‘Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant: the 
Extent of Coleridge’s Contributions to the Critical Review.’’ 


BNYPL, uxin (1959), 433-454, 515-530; 575-587. 
Reviews, including new attributions, 1794-1797. 


Foster. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
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Griggs, Earl Leslie, ed. Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Vol. III, 1807-1814; Vol. IV, 1815-1819. Oxford: 
the Clarendon Press. 

Rev. by R. Brett in CrQ, 1, 354-357; by F. Kermode in S, Sept. 25, p. 413; 

as ‘‘8.T.C. in Mid-Stream’’ in er Oct. 16, p. 592; by J. Jones (briefl y 
in NSN, Oct. 24, p. 552; by P. Quennell in NYTBR, Dec. 13, p. 5; 4 
H. Read in Li, Oct. 29, p. 745, Vols. I & II reviewed in PQ, XXXVI (1957), 
115-11 

The high standards of Professor Griggs’s first two volumes are maintained in 
this second third of his edition, which will finally bring together 1800 letters 
previously scattered all about, some imperfectly published, many still in MS., 
and will enable us to reach sounder conclusions about many By + poe and 
bibliographical matters. In the current volumes we obtain ler record of 
the alienation from Wordsworth and corrected accounts of the history of The 
Friend, the composition and publication of the Biographia Literaria, Coleridge’s 
relations with Murray and other booksellers, his various lecturing, his attem e 
to get down in Six Volumes ‘‘the sum total of my convictions’’ with 
chance of being read in better times,’’ and, sapping his strength for all ae 
efforts, his running battle with opium and with its side-effects in the minds 
of his friends. 

In several pithy headnotes, summed up in an extensive Introduction, Griggs 
deals judiciously with these and other matters; also the topical coverage and 
organization of the Index make it more valuable than was the Index of the 
first volumes. 

Griggs accepts as proved the hypothetical attribution to Moore of the 
—-_ review of Christabel; accepts Coleridge’s purely psychological 

xplanation of Hazlitt’s attacks, ‘without considering their political context; 
allies looks into the Courier to verify the many allusions to articles or notices 
in it; and makes no réswmé of Coleridge’s relations with the Morgan family. 

I cite these not in complaint but as indications of the limits which Professor 

Griggs has chosen to place upon his editorial responsibility. He also eschews 

translation of passages in Greek and Latin. 

Among the newly published letters are some extensive doctrinal letters to 
Tulk and a long letter of advice to a young man on the desiderata of a wife, 
with a footnote on what ‘‘cankered in the bud’’ his own happiness, health, 
genius, and Will. (D.V.E.) 


Haven, Richard. ‘‘Coleridge, Hartley, and the Mysties.’’ JHI, 
xx (1959), 477-494. 


Hawkes, Terence, ed. Coleridge’s Writings on Shakespeare. 
Introductory essay by Alfred Harbage. New York: [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons] Capricorn Books. 

This paperback condensation of T. M. Raysor’s Coleridge’s Shakespearean 
Criticism is presented with plain vm ¢ statements about its source and about 
its new principles of arrangement, and such admissions as that ‘‘the specialist 
still has Raysor’s text to consult,’’ but for some reason without the courtesy 
of any thanks to Professor Raysor. The 16- Introduction is partly e 
gaged i in extricating Coleridge from Raysor’s demonstrations of ‘‘plagiarism’’ 

rom Schlegel. This is done by calling some of the borrowings ‘‘honorable 

conquest’’ and by omitting passages in which Coleridge ‘‘purveyed Schlegel’s 
surveys of dramatic history’’—a procedure which seems to reduce the dis- 

agreement with Raysor to a suutetions quibble. (D.V.E.) 


Kennedy, William F. Humanist Versus Economist: The Economic 
Thought of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. See PQ, xxxvmi (1959), 
159-151. 

Rev. by J. Colmer in MLB, tiv, 299. 

Little, G. L. ‘‘Hartley, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Oxford.’’ 

N&Q, n.s. vi (1959), 324-328. 
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MacGillivray, J. R. ‘‘A New and Early Poem by Coleridge.’’ 


BNYPL, uxm (1959), 153-154. 
A four-stanza love poem published in 1790, signed ‘‘8.T.C.’’ 


Marks, Emerson R. ‘‘Means and Ends in Coleridge’s Critical 
Method.’’ ELH, xxvi (1959), 387-401. 

A skillful analysis of Coleridge’s critical resolution of the relationship of 
means to end, a dialectic as pervasive in his thought as the principle of the 
reconciliation of opposites. He insists, says Marks, ‘‘ poetry was both ‘regular’ 
and amenable to analysis, because the doubling of parts as means and ends 
stops short of obliterating the line between them’’ (p. 401). (8.C.W.) 


Marsh, Flerence G. ‘‘Christabel and Coleridge’s ‘Recipe’ for 


Romance Poems.’’ See PQ, xxxvmr (1959), 149. 
Miss Marsh now identified by N¢Q as the author. 


Marsh, Florence G. ‘‘The Ocean-Desert: The Ancient Mariner 
and The Waste Land.’’ EC, 1x (1959), 126-133. 


Marshall, William H. ‘‘The Structure of Coleridge’s ‘Reflections 
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Mayo, Robert. ‘‘Two Early Coleridge Poems.’’ Bodleian Library 
Record, v (1956), 311-318. 

Discovery of new texts of ‘‘Absence, an Ode’’ and ‘‘ Absence, a Poem,’’ 
published in The Weekly Entertainer (Sherborne, Dorset), October 1793. 
The text of the second poem, ‘‘lying half-way between the MS. ‘Effusion at 
Evening’ and ‘Lines on an Autumnal Evening’’’ (published 1796), is given 
in full. 


Moorman, Charles. ‘‘The Imagery of ‘Kubla Khan.’”’’ N&Q, 
n.s. vi (1959), 321-324. 


Ober, Warren U. ‘‘Southey, Coleridge, and ‘Kubla Khan.’ ’’ 
JEGP, tvm (1959), 414-422. 
With detailed evidence, Ober makes out an excellent case that through 
his poetry, notes, and reading Southey provided substantia! materials which 
Coleridge used in ‘‘Kubla Khan.’’ (58.C.W.) 


Piper, Herbert. ‘‘The Pantheistie Sources of Coleridge’s Early 
Poetry.’’ JHI, xx (1959), 47-59. 
The early ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ lines and ‘‘ Religious Musings’’ contain a well 
defined apocalyptic theory of the nature of the world. 


Richards, I. A. ‘‘Coleridge: The Vulnerable Poet.’’ YR, xiv 
(1959), 491-504. 

The author wonders where the increasingly intense and thorough study of 
literary biography will lead—his remarks being apropos of Coburn’s and 
Griggs’s superb work on the notebooks and letters. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ says Richards, 
‘‘the enjoyment and understanding of poetry as poetry are not the business 
of such studies’’ (p. 504). 


Robinson, A. M. Lewin. ‘‘A Coleridge Poem.’’ TLS, July 31, 
1959, p. 447. 
Text of a 16-line variant of ‘«My Maker! of thy power the trace’’ published 
in The Cape of Good Hope Literary Gazette for October 1, 1832, as from a 
MS. dated June 19, 1814. 
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Ryals. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
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ES, xu. (1959), 157-162. 
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Walsh. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 
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Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Mathematical Problem.’ ’’ 
MLN, uxxiv (1959), 691-693. 


Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘‘Coleridge’s The Plot Discovered: Some 
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Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘‘Jerdan on Coleridge.’’ Nd&Q, ns. vi 
(1959), 74-76. 


Williams. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Woodring, Carl R. ‘‘Coleridge and The Khan.’’ EC, rx (1959), 
361-368. 

Kubla decreed a pleasure-dome; the poet would build it with music: Wood- 
ring suspects Kubla’s of having been, like a Russian tyrant’s ‘‘ palace of ice’’ 
described by Coleridge, ‘‘ glittering, cold and transitory.’’ I agree that we 
may assume or pretend with Coleridge that ‘‘Kubla Khan’’ has survived as 
a fragment and that such speculation is therefore legitimate. (D.V.E.) 


COMBE 


Hamilton, Harlan. ‘‘ William Combe and John Hunter’s Essay 
on the Teeth.’’ Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied 
Sciences, xtv (1959), 169-178. 

Combe’s claim that he wrote Hunter’s Essay is exaggerated, but he may 
have edited it. 


DE QUINCEY 
Morgan, P. F. ‘‘A Thomas De Quincey Letter.’”’ Nd&Q, ns. v1 
(1959), 42. See Green in PQ, xxxvur (1959), 151. 
EDGEWORTH 
Inglis-Jones, Elisabeth. The Great Maria. London: Faber. 
Rev. by Naomi Lewis in NSN, Nov. 7, pp. 635-636; as ‘‘ Indomitable Spirit’’ 


in TLS, Nov. 13, p. 660; by Margharita Laski in 8S, Nov. 20, p. 723; by 
J. Richardson in Li, Nov. 12, pp. 839-840. 


HAZLITT 


Adams, Donald K. ‘‘Swinburne and Hazlitt.”’ N¢&Q, ns. 
(1959), 451-452. 
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Barnet, Sylvan, and W. P. Albrecht. ‘‘More on Hazlitt’s Pref- 
erence for Tragedy.’’ PMLA, uxxm (1958), 443-445. 


Bonner, William Hallam, ed. The Journals of Sarah and William 
Hazlitt, 1822-1831. (University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 3, Feb. 1959, pp. 171-281.) Buffalo: University of Buffalo. 


Burd. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Robinson, Robert E. William Hagzlitt’s Life of Napoleon Buona- 
parte: Its Sources and Characteristics. Genéve: Librairie E. 
Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard. 


Sikes. See ‘‘Keats.’’ 


Kiralis. See ‘‘Blake.’’ 
HOLLAND 


Wilkins, Ernest H. ‘‘Foseolo and Lord Holland’s ‘Letters of 
Petrareh.’’’ PMLA, utxxiv (1959), 184-190. 


HUNT 


Fogle, Stephen F., ed. Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography: The Earliest 
Sketches. (University of Florida Monographs. Humanities, 
No. 2.) Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 

These Earliest Sketches consist of sixty-four pieces of ene ig ¥ originally 
composed in 1827 when Hunt was writing his Lord Byron and Some of His 
Contemporaries, but which he either revised or discarded when he wrote his 
Autobiography in 1850. The rejected portions were presumably too personal 
for the scheme of Lord Byron, with its emphasis upon the celebrities of Hunt’s 
acquaintance. Since about two-thirds of the material in this edition is not 
duplicated in Hunt’s published work, there is much supplementary detail for 
Hunt’s biography. The most interesting additions describe his life and friend- 
ships at Christ’s Hospital. With this aspect of Hunt’s biography the editor 
sees a parallel with Hunt’s celebrated friendships with Keats, Bhelle , and 
Byron as extensions of his somewhat sentimental schoolboy friendships: 
‘* possessive and patronizing’’ with Keats; his inconsiderate borrowings from 
Shelley communis to one schoolboy helping another out of a tight situation; 
and his ultimate dissatisfaction with Byron as a failure of Byron to live up 
to Hunt’s ‘‘naive, schoolboy idol of friendship.’’ 

The editing of this work is expert, and the annotation, although brief, is 
helpful and unobtrusive. The work should be on the shelf next to any edition 
of the Autobiography, not only for its additional material, but also because 
of the excellent introduction, which traces the complicated genesis of Hunt’s 
Autobiography. (K.C.) 


Fogle, Stephen F. ‘‘Leigh Hunt’s Lost Brother and the American 
Legacy.’’ KSJ, vi, Part 2 (1959), 95-101. 

Hunt received in 1811 a small sum from the estate of his grandfather, 
Stephen Shewell of Philadelphia, but no appreciable sum thereafter. Isaac, 
the ‘‘lost brother,’’ returned to America and in 1311 was a soldier in the 
British army in Canada, unable to go to Philadelphia since he was a deserter 
from the American army. His subsequent history is obscure. (K.C.) 
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Gordan, John D. ‘‘New in the Berg Collection: 1957-58.’’ 


BNYPL, uxt (1959), 144. 
Autograph MSS. of Amyntas and of ‘‘The Cardinal’s Dance.’’ 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Leigh Hunt’s Hand in Samuel Carter 
Hall’ s Book of Gems.’’ KSJ, vi, Part 2 (1959), 103-118. 


Shows Hunt’s continuing effect as a critic even during a time when he was 
himself publishing ‘little in book form. 


Hanlin, Frank S. ‘‘The Brewer-Leigh Hunt Collection at the 
State University of Iowa.’’ KSJ, vim, Part 2 (1959), 91-94. 


Houtchens, Lawrence H., and Carolyn Washburn Houtchens, eds. 
Leigh Hunt’s Literary Criticism. See PQ, xxxvm (1958), 


155-156. 
Rev. by Jack Stillinger in KSJ, vin, Part 2, 145-149. 


Landré, Louis. ‘‘Leigh Hunt: His Contribution to English Ro- 
manticism.’’ KSJ, vim, Part 2 (1959), 133-144. 


A series of disjointed essays, in general putting forward the same attitude 
as in the author’s monumental biographical study of Hunt. (S.F.F.) 


Marchand. See ‘‘Byron.’’ 


Pope, Willard B. ‘‘Leigh Hunt & His Companions.’’ KSJ, vin, 
Part 2 (1959), 89-91. 


Concerns Haydon’s project of writing anonymously against Hunt in 1828, 
after the appearance of Hunt’s Lord Byron. 


KEATS 


Bate, Walter Jackson. The Stylistic Development of Keats. See 
ELH, xm (1946), 8-9; xrv (1947), 10; xv (1948), 19; xvi 
(1949), 20. 

wan (of English ed., publ. Routledge) by B. Cooper in LM, Dec., pp. 83, 


Baumgartner, Paul R. ‘‘Keats: Theme and Image in a Sonnet.’’ 
KSJ, vir (1959), 11-14. 


Blackstone, Bernard. ‘‘Authorship of ‘The Poet.’’’ TLS, Nov. 
13, 1959, p. 661. 


Maintains, in answer to reviewers of his The Consecrated Urn, that the poem 
is by Keats, not John Taylor. 


Blackstone, Bernard. The Consecrated Urn: An Interpretation of 
Keats in Terms of Growth and Form. London: Longmans, 


Green. 
Rev. in TLS, May 29, p. 318; (briefly) in QR, coxcvu, 478; by B. Cooper 
in LM, Dec., pp. 83, 85-87; by R. Atthill in English, xm, 231-232; by N. Lewis 
in NSN, May pp. 612-613. 


Professor Blackstone approaches the poetry of Keats by way of Blake and 
the Hermetic tradition, an orientation that has much value but inevitabl 
raises some questions. "Keats has of course been memorably dealt with both 
as Platonist and neo-Platonist before, and neo-Platonism and Hermeticisra 
often intertwine. The possibilities of Celtic mythology were also tested some 
years ago in Charles Hungerford’s interesting Shores of Darkness, which re- 
ceives mention in The Consecrated Urn. Mr. Blackstone, however, establishes a 
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point of view toward Keats, acquired, one assumes, from his study of Blake, 
that is essentially his own. It has a recognizable kinship to the ‘‘mythical’’ 
method of Northrop Frye in his Fearful Symmetry, recently applied to Shelley 
by Harold Bloom in Shelley’s Myth-Making ; but Mr. Blackstone seems to have 
worked independently on parallel lines. 

His perspective causes him to see things in an unusual focus: to fix upon the 
urn, for instance, as an archetypal configuration in Keats’s poetry, rather as 
Miss Dorothy Van Ghent detected a recurrent womb-grave motif in his covert- 
images (‘‘Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves’’). One is struck, too, 
by the freshness of the treatment of sky-and-sea-imagery in Keats when it is 
interpreted as by Mr. Blackstone in terms of a basic pattern of the four 
elements. The Consecrated Urn also places Keats’s organicism, which we are 
perhaps inclined to accept without sufficiently considering its significance, in 
a new light. 

The book both stresses and praises Keats’s negative capability, his deliberate 
‘*unawareness.’’ In so doing it contrasts him with Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
and likens him to Blake. The procedure involves some unfairness: the con- 
trasts are interesting but too casually made for clear comprehension or for 
firm conviction of their value. It is, for example, possible that Coleridge’s 
artistic grasp of the relations of unity was, as Mr. Blackstone asserts, im- 
perfect and inferior to Keats’s. But since unity was a lifelong preoccupation 
with Coleridge, one would prefer that the question be canvassed more fully or 
not at all. The Consecrated Urn tends to cut out Keats from the flock of 
‘‘orthodox’’ Romantic poets in order to enfold him with Blake, and one might 
well hesitate to accept the justice of this alignment. It is not necessarily a 
conclusive argument to point out that there is no real evidence that Keats had 
any acquaintance with Blake’s work, whereas his intimate knowledge of the 
poetry of Wordsworth and of Coleridge is a fact so well-established as to be 
outside discussion. Yet the point is at least relevant. Mr. Blackstone also 
emphasizes the quality of ‘‘magic’’ in Keats, in this too finding kinship with 
Blake. The attribution is suggestive, but surely the magician is interested in 
power in a fashion foreign to Keats; though not to Blake, who sought spiritual 
dominion. The distinction is important. 

The Consecrated Urn is an original analysis of Keats’s poetry, at once en- 
thusiastic and judicious, vital and mature. Its scholarship, which is . 
rather than impeccable in detail, is easily and gracefully employed. It is a 
little unfortunate that Mr. Blackstone should have settled upon ‘‘The Poet’’ 
sonnet (‘‘At morn, at noon, at eve, and middle night’’) as an important link 
in his argument, since there is in print the strongest evidence that it is not by 
Keats but by Jolin Taylor, with some alterations by Woodhouse. The present 
reviewer remains quite unconvinced that Keats has any strong affinities wich 
Hermetic thought or Blakeian art. Perhaps it is significant that Yeats, who 
is truly among the sons of Blake, found Keats an admirable but an essentially 
alien poet, and located this alienness in the very ‘‘unawareness’’ and ‘‘ passive 
receptivity ’’ that is prized in The Consecrated Urn. Yet as a sincere and whole- 
hearted effort to envision Keats in a new perspective the book is undoubtedly 
valuable. (R.H.F.) 
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Dunbar, Georgia S. ‘‘The Significance of the Humor in ‘Lamia.’ ”’ 
KSJ, vim (1959), 17-26. 


An analysis of the various forms of humor in the poem from the ‘‘ cheerful 
mockery’’ of Part I to the sharp sarcasm of Part II. As in his own life Keats 
mocked with humor his own difficulties, so in ‘‘ Lamia’’ he uses humor to treat 
the problems of the poem—‘‘unalterable conflict and inevitable conclusion’’ 
that hint the ‘‘central agony of his life: the inevitable evanescence of love and 
beauty and illusion.’’ (K.C.) 


Emden. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 
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en: Vanderhoeck und Ruprecht, 1958. 
Rev. by L. M. Price in CL, x1, 281-285. 
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to Joseph Conrad. See PQ, xxxvim (1959), 140. 


Drew, Fraser. ‘‘The Loving Shepherdess of Jeffers and Scott.’’ 
Trace, No. 31 (April-May 1959), pp. 12-16. 


McDonald, W. U., Jr. ‘‘Scott’s Conception of Don Quixote.’’ 
Midwest Review, March 1959, pp. 37-42. 


Shannon, Edgar F., Jr. ‘‘ ‘Locksley Hall’ and ‘Ivanhoe.’ ’’ N&Q, 
n.s. vi (1959), 216-217. 


SHELLEY, MARY 


Bigland, Eileen. Mary Shelley. London: Cassell; New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Rev. by De L. se om in NYTBR, Oct. 4, p. 12; by E. H. Smith in 
NYHTBR, Nov. 1, p. 

According to the Biarb on the dust jacket this biography is ‘‘based largely 
upon Mary Shelley’s diaries and letters,’’ but in fact it makes use of neither 
except as they are quoted in Mrs. Marshall’s biography (1889). Nor does 
it make use of Elizabeth Nitchie’s Mary Shelley or White’s Shelley or the 
Hogg-Mary correspondence in the New Shelley Letters, Thus, although 
the narrative is handled skilfully enough, the book not only does not throw 
any new light on Mary but is factually out of date. Its concept of Mary 
as an author is superficial (Frankenstein is ‘‘ macabre literature,’’ and so on). 
(K.N.C.) 


Goldberg, M. A. ‘‘Moral and Myth in Mrs. Shelley’s Franken- 
stein.’’ KSJ, vu (1959), 27-38. 

A perceptive examination of the moral and social ideas inherent in the novel 
and their links to those of Paine, Godwin and Shelley, especially the concept of 
personality distortion arising from social isolation (which suggests an inter- 
esting parallel with Alastor). (K.N.C.) 


Shelley, Mary. Mathilda. Ed. by Elizabeth Nitchie. Chapel Hill: 


The University of North Carolina Press. 

Professor Nitchie here follows up her previous work on the manuscripts of 
Mary — Mathilda by publishing the novel in full with an introduction 
and notes. The first part of the novel deals with the relationship of Mathilda 
and her father, in which the father, in horrified guilt at his own incestuous 
feelings, commits suicide. The second part deals with the relationship of 
Mathilda with a young poet called Woodville. The first part is clearly based 
on Mary’s interpretation of her own father’s feelings towards her, and is 
surely one of the first such psychological studies (just as Frankenstein was the 
first major work of science fiction). The second part is based on the relation- 
ship of Mary and Shelley, and, as Professor Nitchie points out, supplements 
Newman ite’s interpretation of the psychological situation underlying 
Julian and Maddalo. (K.N.C.) 


SHELLEY 
Anon. ‘‘Borne on the Winds.’’ TLS, Dec. 26, 1958, p. 751. 


Bloom, Harold. Shelley’s Mythmaking. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 21, p. 482; by E. Wasserman in YR, xiv, 609-611. 
The ‘‘mythmaking’’ includes Prometheus Unbound, The Sensitive Plant, The 
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Witch of Atlas, Epipsychidion and The Triwmph of Life. Dr. Bloom makes 
some interesting parallels with Blake and Spenser (some of which have appeared 
previously), notes two little known items on Demogorgon, includes Gide’s and 
Kafka’s concepts of the Prometheus — and gives some added information 
on the quotation from Cicero which Shelley used on the title page of Prometheus 
Unbound. 

Outside of these matters, however, Dr. Bloom’s work contains little that is new 
and is essentially a critical study. As such it seems to be part of a new trend 
in Shelley criticism (see Milton Wilson’s Shelley’s Later Poetry, below) which 
repudiates the New Critics’ type of examination of his poetry, namely an 
emphasis upon the ‘‘explication’’ of individual passages with little examination 
of total meaning or structure. Some of these ‘‘explications’’ are helpful (for 
instance Dr. Bloom’s on ‘‘Ode to the West Wind’’) but many of them are a 
belaboring of the obvious. 

For one concerned with ‘‘mythmaking’’ Dr. Bloom takes a curiously literalist 
attitude, for he not only exorcises Platonism from Shelley’s poetry (which 
is certainly a welcome if extreme shift) but excludes all philosophy, both 
natural and social, so that we are left with little more than surface meaning. 
All allegorical explanations of Prometheus Unbound, for instance, are declared 
‘*equally valueless,’’ and the poem is consequently reduced to a kind of fairy 
tale (with Titans and Oceanides and such), the central action of the drama 
(the fall of Jupiter and the events leading up to it) being left virtually with- 
out explanation. This failure to seek for Shelley’s basic thought patterns 
(which really leaves little ground for comparative judgment) results in state- 
ments such as that The Witch of Atlas is Shelley’s ‘‘best long poem’’ and 
the treatment of The Triwmph of Life as a unique ‘‘sport’’ (the nepenthe- 
ee, shape ‘‘is a type of Rahab, the New Testament Great Whore’’). 
(K.N.C.) 


Bostetter, Edward E. ‘‘Shelley and the Mutinous Flesh.’’ Texas 
Studies in Iiterature and Language, 1 (1959), 203-213. 

Argues for a frank recognition of the erotic—indeed narcissistic—elements 
in Shelley’s poetry. Such a recognition ‘‘will do much to make the poetry 
more acceptable to the modern reader. It is not that the recognition will 
ma’. ‘he Shelleyan attitude more admirable or desirable. On the contrary, 
it is revealed as essentially morbid and unhealthy, a deliberate cultivation of 
narcissistic reverie. But once the reader is freed from the traditional pressure 
to admire the attitude as ‘spiritual,’ he can then begin to accept the poetry 
as the unique and uninhibited expression of a highly limited but complex 
psychological experience. . . .’’ 


Chiapelli, Bice. Jl Pensiero Religioso di Shelley. See PQ, xxxvu 
(1958), 162. 
Rev. by C. Baker in MLN, ixxiv, 451-453. 


Emden, Cecil S. Poets in their Letters. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 

Chapter 8 contains a popularized account from Shelley’s letters of some 
biographical highlights (without benefit of White’s biography or the New 
Shelley Letters). (K.N.C.) 


Hagstrum. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Jones, Frederick L. ‘‘A Seriously Misdated Shelley Letter.’’ PQ, 
xxxvit (1959), 126. 
Shelley spent the night of August 4, 1821, at Empoli. Thus Ingpen’s dating 
of Shelley’s August 5 letter to Claire should be 1821 instead of 1819. 


Kenyon, F. W. The Golden Years. New York: Crowell. 
Rev. by Anna Ross in NYHTBR, Sept. 27, p. 13. 
A novel about Shelley. 
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Kuhn, Albert J. ‘‘Shelley’s Demogorgon and Eternal Necessity.’’ 
MLN, ixxtv (1959), 596-599. 


MeAleer, Edward C. The Sensitive Plant. See PQ, xxxvm 
(1959), 163-164. 
Rev. by M. K. Stocking in KSJ, vi, 45-47. 


MacLaine, Allan H. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘The Cloud’ and Pope’s ‘Rape of 
the Lock’: an Unsuspected Link.’’ KSJ, vim (1959), 14-16. 
Some of the images from Ariel’s speech (II. 76-86) may have found their 
way into a few lines of ‘‘ The Cloud.’’ 


Male, Roy R., Jr., and James A. Notopoulos. ‘‘Shelley’s Copy of 


Diogenes Laertius.’’ MIR, urv (1959), 10-21. 
Marginalia. 


Marshall, William H. ‘‘Comments on Shelley in ‘The Beacon’ and 
‘The Kaleidoscope’ (1821).’’ Nd&Q, n.s. vi (1959), 224-226. 


Marshall, William H. ‘‘Plato’s Myth of Aristophanes and Shelley’s 
Panthea.’’ Classical Journal, tv (1959), 121-123. 


The possible source helps to explain Panthea’s function in Prometheus 
Unbound. 


Marshall, William H. ‘‘Queen Mab: The Inconsistency of Ahas- 
erus.’’ MLN, uxxiv (1959), 397-400. 


Perkins. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Taylor, Charles H., Jr. The Early Collected Editions of Shelley’s 
Poems. See PQ, xxxvi (1959), 164-165. 
Rev. by D. Reiman in JEGP, tv, 542-544. 


Turner, Paul. ‘‘Shelley and Lueretius.’’ RES, x (1959), 269-282. 

Finds a pervasive influence from Lucretius upon Shelley, especially in anti- 
religious bias; in imagery of earthquakes, volcanoes, lightning, and clouds; 
and in Shelley’s ‘‘ well-known tendency to attribute a kind of solidity to the 
things of the mind.’’ 


Wasserman, Earl R. The Subtler Language: Critical Readings of 
Neoclassic and Romantic Poems. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 

Rev. by A. Stein in YR, xix, 122-124; by H. Trowbridge in MP, tvu, 
127-133. 

The ‘‘Romantic Poems’’ examined are Shelley’s ‘‘Mont Blanc,’’ ‘‘ The Sen- 
sitive Plant,’’ and Adonais. 

‘‘Mont Blanc’’ is interpreted as a semi-Berkeleyan poem (the differences 
between Shelley and Berkeley are skilfully presented on page 207), the sensitive 
plant is said to be not Shelley but mankind, the garden ‘‘the total animate uni- 
verse as it is experienced by man,’’ Adonais is largely viewed in terms of 
Shelley’s interest in science (for example, the ‘‘dome of many-coloured glass’’ 
is literally the atmosphere diffracting light into the wave lengths of sky 
coloring). Some of the comments on the philosophy behind ‘‘Mont Blanc’’ 
throw light on other poems also (for instance, ‘‘Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty’’): ‘‘The ultimate doctrine of the Intellectual Philosophy is that 
reality is an undifferentiated unity, neither thought nor thing, and yet both.’’ 
The relationship of this unity or of the ‘‘power’’ in ‘‘Mont Blanc’’ to 
Necessity (a disputed point), however, is not examined. The interpretation of 
the sensitive plant as ‘‘mankind’’ is interesting but there is no reason why 
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it should not also be Shelley, for Shelley often wrote with several layers 
of meaning in mind, one of them autobiographical. Wasserman’s rejection 
or semi-rejection of the self-portrait in Adonais also arises in part from a 
failure to consider levels of meaning. The treatment of Adomas, however, 
on the whole is most illuminating. Wasserman makes excellent use of the 
encyclopedias of Shelley’s day (for instance on ‘‘diffusion’’) and his discus- 
sion of the meaning of the title is one of the most thorough yet attempted. 
Unfortunately, the social level of meaning (the conflict with the critic and so 
on) is omitted and the examination of certain points is so detailed that the 
total (crescendo) movement of the poem fails to come out. One might object 
also to the occasional use of academic jargon, e.g. (on one page), ‘‘meaning- 
ful ligatures,’’ ‘‘extra-linguistic syntax,’’ ‘‘lexical material.’’ (K.N.C.) 


Whitman, Robert F. ‘‘Beatrice’s ‘Pernicious Mistake’ in The 
Cenci.”” PMLA, uxx1v (1959), 249-253. 
Shelley did not intend Beatrice to be a sympathetic heroine, but wished her 
choosing revenge instead of continued suffering to show her as human and thus 
capable of tragic experience. (S.F.F.) 


Wilson, Milton. Shelley’s Later Poetry, a Study of his Prophetic 
Imagination. New York: Columbia University Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 21, p. 482; by E. Wasserman in YR, xtviu, 611-612. 

The framework of Wilson’s book is set by his concept of Shelley as a ‘‘ minor 
poet’’ (in the not undistinguished company of Keats, Hardy, and Hopkins). 
Like Bloom, Wilson pays little attention to Shelley’s thought and for the 
most part contents himself with ‘‘explicating’’ individual passages apparently 
under the impression that a string of such explications adds up to an interpre- 
tation. He plays down the Platonic influence, placing the emphasis, as do 
Clarke, Pulos, and Wasserman, on the British empiricists. He concentrates 
(four chapters) on Prometheus Unbound but attempts little explanation of its 
central action and hedges on philosophical or social meaning (‘‘ Demogorgon 
may be Necessity’’—*s he or isn’t he?—the implication apparently is that it 
does not much matter). There is little research in the book, but the parallels 
between the ‘‘Italian imagery’’ of the ‘‘Ode to Naples’’ and Shelley’s letters 
should be noted. (K.N.C.) 


Zillman, Lawrence John, ed. Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, a 

Variorum Edition. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 21, p. 482; correction by reviewer, Aug. 28, p. 495; reply 
by Zillman, Sept. 25, p. 545. 

This edition unquestionably constitutes one of the major works of Shelley 
scholarship and, indeed, of scholarship in the English Romantic poets in general. 
Some conception of its scope and thoroughness may be obtained by a simple 
survey of its contents. 

The Introduction, pp. 3-112, is divided into three parts: the text, critical 
opinion, ideas. The text section discusses the existing manuscripts and editions. 
The critical opinion section includes the genesis of Shelley’s interest in the 
drama; trends in criticism; dramatic techniques; verse-craft; parallels with 
other writers (Aeschylus, Goethe, Milton, Dante, Spenser, Godwin, Plato, 
Byron, and Calderon). The ideas section summarizes various views on the alle- 
gory, adverse opinion on the total work, and favorable opinion. 

The Text, pp. 115-301, includes the base text (that of 1820); textual variants 
with the Bodleian manuscript and various editions (including Mary Shelley’s, 
1839, Rossetti’s, Forman’s, ie oe ’s, Woodberry’s, the Oxford, the Julian and 
the Freeman-Grabo) ; selected variants with the draft manuscripts (Bodleian 
and Huntington) ; textual notes on the variants. 

The Critical Notes, pp. 302-630, contain a survey of critical and explanatory 
comments on the cast of characters, individual scenes and lines, some of which 
(for instance, that on Demogorgon) are little essays in their own right. 

The Appendices, pp. 631-745, include the Bodleian and Huntington drafts 
in full (with textual notes) ; Shelley’s Italian translations of parts of the play; 
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contemporary reviews (plus one in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1848); ‘‘The 
Prometheus Story Before Shelley’’ (Hesiod, Aeschylus, Cicero, Horace, Pliny, 
Lucian, Goethe) ; a summary of the characteristics of tine main characters; an 
— of the time scheme. Following the appendices comes a bibliog- 
raphy. 

The heart of the work, of course, is the text with its variants and textual 
notes; and here one could wish that Professor Zillman had chosen Mary 
Shelley ’s 1839 text rather than the 1820 text. The 1820 text was printed in 
England when Shelley was in Italy and contains numerous careless errors, of 
which Shelley compiled an errata list that Mary used in 1839. There seems 
little point in preserving ‘‘ruin’’ for ‘‘ravin,’’ ‘‘reigns’’ for ‘‘rains,’’ or 
‘‘distant’’ for ‘‘destined,’’ and so on (in all of which readings the Bodleian 
manuscript agrees with the 1839 text). It is unfortunate, too, that Professor 
Zillman worked from photostats and microfilms and was not able to examine the 
manuscripts. Such examination might have cleared up some dubious readings 
and made possible a more exact study of the relations of the drafts to each 
other and to the Bodleian manuscript. (K.N.C.) 
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Ober. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Southey, Robert, transl. The Chronicle of the Cid. Introduction 
by V. S. Pritchett. Illustrations by René Ben Sussan. New 


York: Heritage Press, 1958. 
A beautifully printed and illustrated edition. 


Williams. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 
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Christensen, Merton A. ‘‘Taylor of Norwich and the Higher Crit- 
icism.’’ JHI, xx (1959), 179-194. 
WOLCOT (‘‘PETER PINDAR’’) 


Girtin, Tom. Doctor with Two Aunts. London: Hutchinson. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 23, p. 48. 


WORDSWORTH 


Barnes, Jack C. ‘‘A Bibliography of Wordsworth in American 
Periodicals Through 1825.’’ PBSA, tm (1958), 205-219. 


Bishop, Jonathan. ‘‘Werdsworth and the ‘Spots of Time.’ ’’ 
ELH, xxvi (1959), 45-65. 
An excellent piece, which help; the reader ‘‘get into’’ these passages and 
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and Unwin; Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press. 

Rev. by Frank Kermode in 8, Aug. 21, p. 234; in TLS, Sept. 18, p. 528; 
in QR, coxovu, 479-480; by R. Atthill in English, xu, 231-232. 

The author describes her book as ‘‘the first comprehensive and fully illus- 
trated study of Wordsworth’s portraits.’” She presents a set of sixty-three 
reproductions, forty-two of which she calls discoveries, that is, portraits not 
included by William Angus Knight or B. R. Schneider in their studies. She 
also offers a catalogue of the portraits, containing not only ‘‘a brief history 
of each’’ but ‘‘documentation and notes on the artists.’’ To twelve pages 
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treating the history of portrait painting as an art, from Reynolds to the 
camera, she adds eighty-two pages telling the story of the portraits. These 
pages are supplemented by fifteen of notes. A bibliography and index com- 
plete the work. 

Naturally, the illustrations themselves make up the most important part of 
the book. Since the pages are six and one-half by eight inches, the reproduc- 
tions appear well. Among them we find not only such works as those by 
Edridge and by Haydon, but Wilkin’s lithograph and Inman’s oil, which 
satisfied Mrs. Wordsworth above all others. The story of the portraits, told 
by the author, is a careful piece of supplementary work, unexpectedly rewarding 
in details. (B.W.) 
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Ballanche.’’ Revue des Etudes Italiennes, April-Sept. 1958. 
Discusses Vico’s influence on Ballanche’s philosophical thought. 


BALZAC 


Adam, Antoine, ed. Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes. Intro- 
duction, notes et choix de variantes. Paris: Garnier, 1958. 
Rev. by H. J. Hunt in FS, xm, 174-176. 
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Billy, André. ‘‘Le Secret de Peytel. Balzac et la prostitution. Nerval 


et la cométe.’’ FL, July 19, 1958, p. 2. 

Points out that P.-A. Perrod’s L’Affaire Peytel (see below) contains 
documents which unveil the mystery of the Peytel case. Comments on A. 
Adam’s introduction to Solendenee et Miséres des Courtisanes (see above). 
Discusses conjectures concerning Nerval’s reference to a ‘‘cométe.’’ 


Borel, Jacques. Personnages et Destins Balzaciens: La Création 
Tittéraire et ses Sources Anecdotiques. Paris: Corti. 


Bory, Jean-Louis, and Jean-A. Ducourneau, eds. Une Ténébreuse 
Affaire. Ed. présentée par J.-L. B. Texte établi par J.-A. D. 
Paris: Club du meilleur livre, 1958. 


Butor, Michel. ‘‘Balzac et la Réalité.’’ NNRF, Aug. 1959, pp. 
228-247. 

Maintains that Balzac’s work can still be a source of inspiration, since many 
aspects of his art have not been exploited by 20th century novelists. Studies 
Balzac’s artistic treatment of reality to show the many problems still open for 
further exploration by the modern novel. 


Castex, Pierre-Georges, ed. Le Cabinet des Antiques. Edition 
illustrée. Introduction, notes et appendice critique. Paris: 
Garnier. 


Chevalier. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Citron, Pierre. ‘‘Du Nouveau sur le titre de La Comédie Humaine.’’ 
RHL, ux (1959), 91-93. 
See 


Le Yaouane in PQ, xxxvu (1958), 174. 


Conner, J.-Wayne. ‘‘ Vautrin et ses noms.’’ RSH, No. 95 (July-Sept. 
1959), pp. 265-273. 
Attempts to identify the source of the name Vautrin in Le Pére Goriot 
through the study of proper names from which it may have been derived. 


Cordié, Carlo. ‘‘La ‘physiologie de la cravate,’ il barone de 
1’Empesé e l’ombra del Balzac.’’ In his La Guerra di Gand e 
altre varieta storiche e letterarie. Florence: Le Monnier, 1958. 

Diffuse study attempting to identify the ‘‘baron de 1’Empesé,’’ supposed 
author of an Art de mettre sa cravate, to which Balzac refers in his Physi- 
ologie de la toilette. 


Dédéyan, Charles. ‘‘Le Faustisme romantique de Balzac.’’ Revue 
des Lettres Modernes, No. 39, 1958. 


Ducourneau, Jean, and 8. de Sacy, eds. Splendeurs et Miséres des 
Courtisanes. Paris: Club du meilleur livre, 1958. 


Btudes Balzaciennes, Nos. 5-6, Dee. 1958. 

The issue contains, besides notes, information, unpublisaed writings, book 
reviews, bibliography, list of works in progress, ete., the following articles: 
R. Pierrot, ‘‘ Balzac et Gavarni. Documents inédits,’’ pp. 153-156 (unpublished 
correspondence followed by a review of Balzac on Gavarni’s Travestissements 
pour 1882, et physionomie de la population de Paris); P. Laubriet, ‘‘ Influ- 
ences chez Balzac: Swedenborg, Hoffman,’’ pp. 160-180 (studies the illuminis- 
tic influence on Balzac) ; J..A. Ducourneau, ‘‘Un Inédit de Balzac: L’Opéra,’’ 
pp. 182-188; J.-A. Ducourneau and R. Pierrot, ‘‘Calandrier de le vie de 
Balzac. 1811-1818,’’ pp. 193-209; H. Gauthier, ‘‘L’Usuriére dans trois 
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oeuvres de Balzac,’’ pp. 210-220 (part of a dissertation in progress: ‘‘La Genése 
et la signification de l’image humaine dans l’oeuvre de Balzac’’); J.-A. D. 
**Le Musée Balzac,’’ pp. 221-224. 


Etudes Balzaciennes, No. 7, April 1959. 

This issue contains the following articles: R. Pierrot, ‘‘ Balzac vu par les siens 
en 1822,’’ pp. 249-258 (unpublished letters); A. Prioult, ‘‘Quelle édition de 
La Peau de Chagrin Flaubert a-t-il consulté?’’ pp. 259-262; G. Courville, ‘‘A 
Propos des Maximes et Pensées de Balzac publiées par Hetzel en 1856,’’ pp. 
263-275 (a collection of maxims and thoughts me eer pall published by Barbey 
d’Aurevilly); H. Gauthier, ‘‘L’Usuriére dans trois oeuvres de Balzac,’’ pp. 
276-292 (deals with Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes, Le Diable a Paris, 
Les Comédiens sans le savoir). 


Etudes Balzaciennes, Nos. 8-9, Oct. 1959. 

The issue contains the following: J. Pommier, ‘‘ Autour de la premiére édition 
de Louis Lambert,’’ pp. 301-315; J.-A. Ducourneau, ‘‘ Un Inédit de Balzac: ‘Le 
Réclamiste,’ ’’ pp. 317-320 (an unpublished text to have been included in 
Monographie de la Presse parisienne); H. Gauthier, ‘‘L’Usuriére dans trois 
oeuvres de Balzac,’’ pp. 327-340 (see issues 5-6, 7 above); J.-A. Ducourneau, 
and R. Pierrot, ‘‘Calandrier de la vie de Balzac. 1819-1821,’’ pp. 341-362 
(for previous installment see issue 5-6); P. Citron, ‘‘Deux Relations de 
Balzac: Le lieutenant Dupac et Louis de Balay,’’ pp. 363-369; A. Trioult, 
*‘Charles-Louis Balzac avait-il un lien de parenté avec l’auteur de la Comédie 
Humaine?’’ pp. 371-372. 


Francon, Marcel. ‘‘Notes balzaciennes: William Duckett.’’ Sym, 
xm (1959), 102-105. 


Frangon supplies references which help to identify William Duckett, whose 
name occurs several times in Balzac’s correspondence. 


Gaxote, Pierre. ‘‘Classes laborieuses et classes dangereuses. Si 
Balzac avait terminé La Comédie Humaine.’’ FL, Feb. 21, 1959, 


pp. 1, 6. 
Comments on L. Chevalier’s Classes Laborieuses et Classes Dangereuses 
(see ‘‘1. General’’). 


Ham, Edward B. ‘‘ Melodrama and Balzac Reappearers.’’ Kentucky 
Foreign Language Quarterly, v (1958), 83-87. 


Laubriet, Pierre. ‘‘Le Chef-d’oewvre inconnu,.’’ Unpubl. Diss. Sor- 


bonne, 1958. 
Supplementary doctoral thesis. See below for principal thesis. 


Laubriet, Pierre. ‘‘L’Intelligence de l’art chez Balzac: D’une 
esthétique balzacienne.’’ Unpubl. Diss. Sorbonne, 1958. 
An account of this thesis by Edith Mora is found in RDM, July 15, 1958, 
pp. 361-365. 


Laulan, Robert. ‘‘Sources balzaciennes.’’ MdF, cocxxxv (1959), 
543-546. 
Discusses Balzac’s sources for La Grande Bretéche and Une Ténébreuse 
Affaire, refuting R. Lebégue’s conclusions on the matter. 


Maslanka, Julian. ‘‘ Lettres Inédites de Balzac et de George Sand.’’ 
RHL, ux (1959), 377-381. 
Balzac’s letter to Hanska and Sand’s to Adalbert Grzymala, a friend of 
Chopin’s, with background on the two documents, which were found in the 
archives of the Wawel Palace in Krakow. 
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Perrod, Pierre-Antoine. L’Affaire Peytel. Préface de Marcel Bou- 


teron. Paris: Hachette, 1958. 
Rev. by J. Robichez in RSH, No. 93 (Jan.-March), pp. 108-109. 


Pierrot, Roger. ‘‘Lettres de Balzac a 1’étrangére (Juillet 1848).’’ 
RdP, Aug. 1959, pp. 3-21. 
Thirteen letters dated July 3 to July 28. For previous installments see PQ, 
XXXvill (1959), 174-175. 


Robinson, Judith. Alain lecteur de Balzac et de Stendhal. Paris: 
Corti, 1958. 
Doctoral dissertation, Univ. of Paris, divided into two parts: I. ‘‘La 
maniére critique d’Alain’’; II. ‘‘L’univers balzacien et 1’univers stendhalien 
vus par Alain.’’ Includes a rich bibliography. 


Teuler, Gabriel. Du Cété de chez Balzac. Paris: Nouvelles Editions 
Debresse. 

Rev. by Ph. Bertault in £tudes Balzaciennes, No. 7, pp. 295-296. 

The volume is divided into two parts. The first, devoted to the study of 
Balzac’s style, offers many original and interesting views. The novelist’s 
main concern is ‘‘]’invention romanesque avee son foisonnement de détails et 
non pas la recherche d’une argc technique directe.’’ Thus, ‘‘il ne raffine 
pas tant le style qu’il compléte les impressions.’’ The second part consists of 
observations and impressions from the reading of almost all the novels of the 
Comédie Humaine. Although lacking a well organized development, this 
part is none the less lively an stimulating, because of the author’s independence 


of judgment, his keen observations, and interesting details. 
Whitaker, Thomas. ‘‘The Drinkers and History: Rabelais, Balzac, 


and Joyee.’’ CL, x1 (1959), 157-164. 


BSLRANGER 


Valliéres, Jean des. Ce bon M. de Béranger. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 
1958. 


BONSTETTEN 


Rosso, Corrado. ‘‘Mito e concetto del Nord in Charles-Victor de 
Bonstetten.’’ SFr, u (1958), 24-40. 


CHASLES 


Pichois, Claude, and Jean Dautry. Le Conventionnel Chasles et 
ses idées démocratiques (Publication des Annales de la Faculté 
des Lettres. Aix-en-Provence. Nouvelle série. No. 20). Gap: 
Ed. Ophrys, 1958. 


Shepherd, James L. ‘‘Philaréte Chasles’s View of American 
Literature Through the British Prism.’’ FR, xxxn (1959), 419- 
427. 

While recognizing Chasles’s merits, Shepherd questions his originality in 
interpreting American literature to France, contending that, in writing about 
the American scene, the French critic adopted judgments and conclusions found 
in British publications. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND 
Bassan, Fernande. Chateaubriand et la Terre Sainte. Paris: 


Presses Universitaires. 
Rev. by R. Judrin in NNREF, July, pp. 132-133. 


Bertier de Sauvigny, Guillaume de. ‘‘Chateaubriand et le début 
de la campagne d’Espagne en 1823. Lettres inédites.’’ RSH, 
No. 93 (Jan.-March 1959), pp. 5-46. 

Twenty-nine letters of Chateaubriand to Count Roger de Caux, preserved in 
the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Christophorov, Pierre. ‘‘Le Retour de Chateaubriand 4 Londres 


en 1796.’’ RHL, urx (1959), 168-179. 
On Chateaubriand’s financial difficulties in London. Well documented. 


Cordié, Carlo. ‘‘Chateaubriand politico.’’ Annali della Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa, xxvu (1958), 73-114. 
Reprinted in Chateaubriand politico ed altri saggi. See following entry. 


Cordié, Carlo. Chateaubriand politico ed altri saggi su womini e 
idee dell’Ottocento Francese. Messina and Florence: D’Anna. 
The most important part of the collection is that on Chateaubriand (Pp. 
3-53). Other studies deal with Joseph de Maistre, Lamennais, Royer-Collard, 
Guizot, Cousin, Tocqueville, in relation to historical or cultural problems. 


Cottin, Madeleine. ‘‘M. et M™e de Chateaubriand a 1’Ambassade 
de Rome, d’aprés des documents nouveaux.’’ RHL, urx (1959), 
13-38. 

Twenty-five letters from Rome by M™* Savage de Faverolles to M™* 
Récamier, relating social events and giving an account of the Chateaubriands’ 
life in Rome. 

Gautier, Jean-Maurice. Le Style des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe de 
Chateaubriand (‘‘Kélner romanistische Arbeiten.’’ Neue Folge. 
No. 15.) Genéve: Droz; Paris: Minard. 


Gautier, Jean-Maurice. ‘‘Le Style des Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe et 
l’opinion de la eritique.’’ SFr, u (1958), 190-197. 


Laulan, Robert. ‘‘De Quelques erreurs de Chateaubriand sur la 
jeunesse scolaire de Bonaparte.’’ MdF, cccxxxm (1958), 740- 


749. 
Refers to Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, Part III, Book VI, where the life of 
Napoleon is narrated. 


Laulan, Robert. ‘‘Sens et emploi du mot ‘achocre.’’’ MdF, 


cocxxxm (1958), 359-361. 
The word appears in the Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, Part I, Book I. 


Lebégue, Raymond. ‘‘Les Rapports de Chateaubriand avec |’Am- 


bassadeur Gallatin.’’ RLC, xxxm (1959), 80-86. 
Relations between Chateaubriand and Albert Gallatin, American Foreign 
Secretary, and their unpublished correspondence (Jan. to May, 1823). 


Lebégue, Raymond. ‘‘Renan et Chateaubriand.’’ RHL, ux (1959), 
39-49. 
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Attempts to trace an influence of Chateaubriand on Renan, although critics 
have often pointed out Renan’s constant hostility to Chateaubriand, the his- 
torian and apologist of Christianity. 


Letessier, Fernand, ed. Atala. René. Les Aventures du dernier 
Abencérage. Introduction, notes, appendices et choix de var- 
iantes. Paris: Garnier, 1958. 

Rev. by T. C. Walker in FR, xxxu, 481-482; by Cl. Roe in FS, xm, 171-172. 


Letessier, Fernand. ‘‘Une Source de Chateaubriand: Le Voyage 


du Jeune Anacharsis.’’ RHL, ux (1959), 180-203. 
Chateaubriand’s indebtedness, in his Essai sur les Révolutions, to Abbé 
Barthélemy’s work. Letessier disagrees with conclusions reached by Maurice 
Badolle (L’Abbé Barthélemy et l’Hellenisme en France dans la seconde moitié 
du XVIII siécle, 1926) and by Pierre Morcau (Chateaubriand, 1927), accord- 
ing to whom Chateaubriand drew tly upon Le Voyage du jewne 
Anacharsis for the composition of his Essai. After reproducing as evidence 
from the two works, Letessier concludes that, considering the length 
of the books, ‘‘la dette dont Chateaubriand est effectivement redevable a 
Barthéiemy arvaraft au total assez mince.’’ 


Mauriac, Francois. ‘‘Sur une phrase de Chateaubriand.’’ FL, 
Feb. 14, 1959, p. 1. 

Comments on a passage of Chateaubriand’s De Buonaparte et des Bourbons 
denouncing the Revolution: ‘‘ Alors sortirent de leurs repaires tous ces rois° 
demi-nus, sales et abrutis par 1’indigence, enlaidis et mutilés par leurs travaux, 
n’ayant oy! toute vertu que 1 ’insolence de la misére et 1’orgueil des haillons.’’ 
This work, says Mauriac, ‘‘lui est dicté par toutes les passions qui aveuglent 
le plus sdrement prophete. sid 


Rat, Maurice. ‘‘Chateaubriand, prince des mots, faisait la nique 
aux grammairiens.’’ FL, Dec. 27, 1958, p. 8. 


Redman, Harry, Jr. ‘‘Beleaguered Monasticism and Chateau- 
briand’s Vie de Rancé.’’ PMLA, uxxiv (1959), 548-552. 
Maintains that, during the composition of Vie de Rancé, pressure was brought 
upon Chateaubriand so that his work might better serve the aims of monasticism. 
Traces, with ap a documentation, the widespread anticlerical attitude 


and the plight o 


Rémusat, Charles. ‘‘Quand Chateaubriand méle l’amour et la 
politique.’’ FL, Mar. 21, 1959, p. 11, 12. 
Excerpts concerning Chateaubriand from Rémusat’s Mémoires, the first 
volume of which (up to 1820) was published by Charles H. _Pouthas (Paris: 
Plon). See ‘‘ Rémnsat.’’ 


Shaw. See ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Société Chateaubriand, Bulletin, 1958. 

The issue contains the following articles: G. de Bertier de Sauvigny, 
‘* Metternich et 1’ambassade romaine de Chateaubriand’’; R. P. A. Blanchet, 
‘*Une lettre inédite de Chateaubriand & un pére jésuite en 1844’’; G. Collas, 
**M. et M™* Chateaubriand vus par leur beau-frére, le comte de Parscau, et 
son fils Pierre’’; A. Daumard, ‘‘Les oeuvres: de Chateaubriand dans les 
bibliothéques de ses contem rains parisiens (1815-1848)’’; A. Gavoty, ‘‘ 
sources ir iration des ‘Vers trouvés sur le pont du Rhéne (1812)’ ’’; 
Laon = teaubriand et Gallatin: politesses et frictions diplomatiqu a 

ié, ‘*La home des ci-devant jésuites & ee (see a es 

SOutres ‘ombe, -d. by Levaillant, Part IV, iv, 7); BR. Lebégue, ‘‘La cor- 
respondance de Chateaubriand avec les Pastoret.’ 


the Trappists at that time. 
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Thoraval, Jean. ‘‘Chateaubriand paysagiste d’aprés ses variantes.’’ 
Annales de Bretagne (Littérature), Lxv (1958), 159-167. 


Wartburg, W. von. ‘‘Archaisme et régionalisme chez Chateau- 
briand.’’ In Von Sprache und Mensch. Bern: Francke, 1956. 


Zimmermann, Eléonore M. ‘‘Re-reading René.’’ FR, xxxm (1959), 
247-253. 


Re-examination of the novel, concluding that it ‘‘conceals many profound 
psychological insights and much greater complexity than a superficial reading 
might lead us to believe.’’ 


CHAUVET 


Cordié, Carlo, ed. Manzoni, Stendhal, Hugo e altri saggi su classici 
e romantici. Catania: Universita, 1958. 


CONSTANT 


Charpentier, Jacques. ‘‘Une Amie de Benjamin Constant, Julie 
Talma.’’ RDM, Dee. 15, 1958, pp. 639-656. 


Deguise, Pierre. ‘‘Etat présent des études sur Benjamin Constant.’’ 
L’Information Littéraire, Sept.-Oct. 1959. 


Derré, Jean-René. ‘‘Benjamin Constant et |l’Allemagne d’aprés 
ses Journeaux Intimes (1804-1814).’’ In Deutschland-Frank- 
reich, u. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1957. 


Duvignaud, Jean, and Lucette Finas. ‘‘Enquéte sur la méthode 
eritique: A Propos des derniers ouvrages d’Henri Guillemin.’’ 
LetN, June 24, 1959, pp. 1-14. 

A debate on the controversial works by Henri Guillemin: Benjamin Constant 
muscadin (Gallimard, 1958) and Madame de Staél, Benjamin Constant et 

Napoléon (Plon, 1959). Guillemin’s critical method is questioned. 


Guillemin. See ‘‘Staél.’’ 


Guillemin, Henri. Benjamin Constant muscadin, 1795-1799. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1958. See Guillemin in PQ, xxxvu (1959), 178. 


Le Hir, Yves. ‘‘Lignes de force sur l’imagination de Benjamin 
Constant dans Adolphe.’’ Conv, xxvi (1958), 328-331. 
Stylistic analysis bringing to light some significant features of Constant’s 
imagination. 


Mauriac, Francois. ‘‘Comprendre, c’est aimer.’’ FL, Jan. 31, 1959, 


Refutes H. Gui’lemin’s unsympathetic views on Benjamin Constant. 


Pihan, Yves. ‘‘Benjamin Constant, les femmes et l’amour.’’ MdF, 
cccoxxxxvi (1959), 646-672. 
Interesting analysis of Constant’s emotional life. 


Rousseaux, André. ‘‘Benjamin Constant, ce ‘petit drdéle.’’’ FL, 
Jan. 31, 1959, p. 2. 


Discusses H. Guillemin’s Benjamin Constant muscadin favorably. ‘‘ Jamais 
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. . » Guillemin n’a frappé de fagon plus juste, pour une mise au point plus 
nécessaire.’’ 


Roy, Claude. ‘‘L’ Affaire Benjamin Constant.’’ Nef, March 1959, 
pp. 58-64, 


Diseusses a debate between H. Guillemin and F. Mauriac, occasioned by 
Guillemin’s controversial book on Constant; Mauriac defends the writer against 
the ecritic’s attacks. 


Sullivan, Edward D. ‘‘Constraint and Expansion in Benjamin 
Constant’s Adolphe.’’ FR, xxxu (1959), 293-299. 


A perceptive study which maintains that our ‘‘excessive preoccupation with 
Constant’s biography’’ has prejudiced our appreciation of the specific and ob- 
jective qualities of his Adolphe, and that beneath its autobiographical implica- 
tions the book deals with psychological, social and moral problems relevant 
to our own time. In analyzing Constant’s main preoccupations in writing 
Adolphe, Sullivan points out the obsessive use of certain key words and explains 
the deep meaning they acquire in the work. 


COURIER 


Frangon. See ‘‘Nerval.’’ 


COUSIN 
Cordié. See ‘‘Chateaubriand.’’ 


Cornelius, A. Die Geschichtslehre Victor Cousin unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Hegelschen Einflusses. Kéln: Roman- 


ischer Seminar der Universitat, 1958. 
Will. See ‘‘General.’’ 


DAVID D’ANGERS 
Bruel, André, ed. Carnets (1828-1855). 2 vols. Paris: Plon, 1958. 


First complete edition of the Carnets. 


Levron, Jacques. ‘‘Les Carnets de David d’Angers.’’ MdF, 


ccocxxxvi (1959), 746-750. 
Briefly explains the importance and peculiar character of d’Angers’ fifty- 
four ‘‘carnets’’ (dealing with his contemporaries, his art, his esthetic ideas, 
etc.) published in their entirety with illustrative sketches in 1958. See 


preceding entry. 
DESBORDES-VALMORE 


Fongaro, Antoine. ‘‘Verlaine et Marceline Desbordes-Valmore.’ 
SFr, u, (1958), 442-445. 


Newkirk, Eliane. ‘‘Desbordes-Valmore et Audibert.’’ RSH, No. 95 
(July-Sept. 1959), pp. 255-264. 


Newkirk, Eliane, ‘‘Les Légendes de la réputation de Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore.’’ Sym, xu (1958), 149-159. 
Contends that no serious study has yet assessed the real value of the poetess’s 
work because her reputation has been subject to the caprices of changing 
literary tastes. A well thought-out article which makes its point very clear. 
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DUMAS 


Mauriac, Francois. ‘‘A Propos de La Dame de Montsoreau: 
L’Absurde histoire.’’ FL, Jan. 17, 1958, pp. 1, 7. 
Contends that the historical absurdity of the work misrepresents the time it 
portrays. 


Maurois, André, and Raymond Oliver, eds. Le Grand Dictionnaire 
de Cuisine. Revu et corrigé par Leconte de Lisle et Anatole 
France. Paris: P. Grobel, 1958. 


Plummer, R. W. ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas pére: A Bibliography of 
English Translations.’’ The Dumasian, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 1958. 
For previous installment see PQ, xxxvi (1959), 180. 


GAUTIER 


Cellier, Léon. ‘‘Gautier et Mallarmé devant le miroir de Venise.’’ 
CAIEF, No. 11, 1959. 


Richardson, Joanna, Théophile Gautier. London: Reinhardt, 
1958. 


Van der Tuin, H. ‘‘Théophile Gautier et Adrien Brouwer.’’ RLC, 
xxx (1959), 419-422. 
Gautier’s interest in the Flemish painter and his possession of one of 
Brouwer’s paintings (Intériewr d’un cabaret flamand) now lost. 


GUBRIN, MAURICE DE 


Bémol, Maurice. ‘‘L’Image psychologique, la théorie des corres- 
pondances et la notion de symbole chez Maurice de Guérin.’’ 
L’Amitié Guérinienne, April-June 1958. 

Pablished for the first time in Annales Universitatis Saraviensis. Philoso- 

phie-Lettres. Fase. 1, 1956 


Maiorana, Maria Teresa. ‘‘Etude Comparative: Le Centauwre de 
Maurice de Guérin et Le Colloque des Centaures de Rubén 
Dario.’’ Lenguas Vivas (Buenos Aires), June 1957. 


Maiorana, Maria Teresa. ‘‘Rubén Dario et le Mythe du Centaure.’’ 
L’Amitié Guérinienne, Oct.-Dee. 1958; Jan.-March 1959. 
Includes: I. ‘‘Le Colloque des Centawres’’; II. ‘‘Le Colloque des Cen- 
tawres et Le Centawre de Maurice de Guérin’’; III. ‘‘Ze Colloque des 
Centaures et La mort du Centaure de Louis de Ronchaud’’; IV. ‘‘ Le Colloque 
des Centawres et La Gréce et la Sicile de J.-M. de Heredia’’; V. ‘‘ Palimpseste.’’ 


Miillen, Manfred. ‘‘Maurice de Guérin, ‘Méditation sur la mort de 
Marie’: Asthetik und Erlebnis.’’ In Deutschland-Frankreich. 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1957. 


Vier, Jacques. ‘‘Le Paganisme de Maurice de Guérin dans le 
Centaure.’’ CAIEF, No. 10, May 1958. 


GUIZOT 


Tudesg, André J. ‘‘Un Journal gouvernamental au temps de 
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Guizot: le Journal des Débats.’’ Bulletin de la Société d’His- 
toire Moderne, No. 1, 1958. 


HUGO 


Caulais, Jacques. ‘‘Victor Hugo et K. Marx, ou de la pitié a 
l’action.’’ L’Année Politique et Economique, Aug.-Oct. 1957. 


Chassé, C. ‘‘Victor Hugo, Dumas pére et le tombeau de Charle- 
magne a Aix-la-Chapelle.’’ RSH, No. 95 (July-Sept. 1959), 
pp. 331-334. 


Chevalier. See ‘‘General.’’ 
Cordié. See ‘‘Chauvet.’’ 


Fabre, Marcel. ‘‘Au Sujet d’un vers des Chétiments.’’ RDM, 
Dee. 1, 1958, pp. 517-522. 
Discusses the events and the particular reason leading Hugo in 1870 to 
change an insulting line from ‘‘L’Expiation’’ (Chdtiments). 
Gooch, G. P. ‘‘The Second Empire. XXI. Victor Hugo.’’ ConR, 
cxxxxiv (1958), 181-185. 
Hugo’s attitude toward the Second Empire, his support of Louis Napoleon 
for the presidency, his hatred of the man responsible for the December coup 


d’état. Gooch is sympathetic toward the poet and his stand against the 
dictator. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Feuilles au vent inédites de Victor Hugo, 


rassemblées et présentées par H. G.’’ FL, May 31, 1958, p. 6. 
Short remarks, thoughts, bits of invective, etc., jotted down by Hugo from 
1852 to 1873, echoing his reflections, political moods, and reaction to the 
dictatorship. 


Guyard, Marius-Francois, ed. Notre-Dame de Paris. Edition 
Illustrée. Introduction, notes et choix de variantes. Paris: 
Garnier. 


Journet, René, and G. Robert, eds. Carnets. Mars-Avril 1856. 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1958. 


Journet, René, and Guy Robert. Notes sur les Contemplations, 
suivies d’un index (Annales littéraires de 1’Université de 
Besancon, Vol. 21.) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1958. 


Miquel, Pierre. Hugo touriste. 1819-1824: Les Vacances d’un 
jeune romantique. La Palatine: Plon, 1958. 


Moore, Olin H. ‘‘Some Translations of Les Misérables.’’ MLN, 


Lxxiv (1959), 240-246. 
Discusses the first three English translations. 


Paraf, Pierre. ‘‘Il y a cent ans. . . La Légende des Siécles. Trois 
lettres manuscrites de Victor Hugo a Louise Colet.’’ FL, 
Mar. 26, Apr. 1, 1959. 


Pons, Roger, ed. La Préface de Cromwell. Paris: Hatier, 1957. 
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Roos, Jacques. Les Idées Philosophiques de Hugo: Ballanche et 
Hugo. Paris: Nizet, 1958. 


Roos, Jacques. ‘‘Un Aspect des idées religieuses de Victor Hugo 
(l’existence de Dieu).’’ Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Strasbourg, May-June 1958. 


Roy, Claude, ed. La Vie de Victor Hugo, Racontée par Victor Hugo. 
Paris: Club des Editeurs, 1958. 


Savey-Casard, Paul. ‘‘Victor Hugo et la peine de mort.’’ MdF, 
cccxxxiv (1958), 641-653. 


Clear, well documented work discussing the aversion to capital punishment 
which inspires some of Hugo’s works. For a broader treatment see Savey- 
Casard’s Le Crime et la Peine dans l’oewvre de Victor Hugo (PQ, xxxvu 
[1958], 182). 


Steel, Erik M. ‘‘Victor Hugo and the future of Europe. ConR, 
cxcm (1958), 253-257. 

Elaborates upon Hugo’s political views as expressed in his Le Rhin, a 
collection of impressions and reflections published in 1842. Points out Hugo’s 
visidn of European unity and the importance of his pronouncements for our 
times. 

Tint, H. ‘‘The Status of Hugo, according to Neo-Kantian Aesthet- 
ies: A Study of Renouvier as a Literary Critic.’’ MLR, um 
(1958), 344-354. 

Analysis of Renouvier’s esthetics and its application to Hugo, with reference 
to Renouvier’s Victor Hugo, le poéte (1893) and Victor Hugo, le philosophe 
(1900), two collections of reprints from his Critique philosophique (1872-89). 
Vincent, Paul. Victor Hugo entre les Femmes et l’Amour. Paris: 

Gallimard, 1958. 

Williams, M. A. ‘‘A Precursor of Hernani.’’ FS, xm (1959), 18-25. 

Studies resemblances between Hugo’s Hernani, and Antony (Antoine- 
Nicholas Béraud) and Léopold’s Le Corregidor, ow les Contrebandiers, mélo- 
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JANIN 


Chevalier. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Ryland, Hobart. ‘‘Jules Janin, ‘Prince of Crities.’’’ Kentucky 
Foreign Language Quarterly, vi, (1959), 183-187. 
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recognition than is given him in the annals of French literature. 


LAMARTINE 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Comment un poéte aimait sa femme.’’ FL, 
Aug. 23, 1958, pp. 1, 7, 8; Sept. 6, 1958, pp. 7, 8. 
interesting unpublished letters (fragments of them were published by R. 
Doumic in RDM, Sept. 15, 1907) through which Guillemin reconstructs Lamar- 
tine’s relations with his wife. The September installment bears the title, 
‘*Un poéte et sa femme. La jalousie de M™* de Larmartine.’’ 


Guillemin, Henri, ed. Lamartine. Documents iconographiques. 
Paris: P. Cailler, 1958. 
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by Cellarius (1847) and Lamartine’s interest in music and the dance. 


Rambaud, Henri. ‘‘Henri Guillemin ou le critique passionné.’’ 
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Lamennais a Torino (Deputazione subalpina di storia patria.) 
Turin: Stabilimenti tip. edit. Saste, 1958. 
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MAINE DE BIRAN 


Hallie, Philip P. Maine de Biran, Reformer of Empiricism. 


1766-1824. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
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piricism (minimizing inner experience as an obstacle to knowledge) and French 
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Rev. by J. Morel in RSH, No. 95 (July-Sept.), pp. 335-336. 


Billy, André, ‘‘ Portrait de Mérimée.’’ RDM, Jan. 1, 1959, pp. 31-39, 

Penetrating, sympathetic study excellently characterizing the personality of the 
writer, explaining the evolution of his political attitudes, and pointing out the 
critics and admirers of his works. 
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Gooch, G. P. ‘‘The Second Empire. XXII. Mérimée.’’ Conk, 
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If Hugo was the most formidable foe of the Second Empire (see the previous 
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the court. 
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mieux connue.’’ FL, Feb. 14, 1959, pp. 1, 5, 7. 
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VI. 1864-1865. Toulouse: Privat, 1958. 
Rev. by &. Henriot in Le Monde, Feb. 4. 
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Apr. 18, 1959, p. 5. 

Refutes unidentified criticism of Mérimée’s behavior under the Second 

Empire. 
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livre, 1957. 


Viallaneix, Paul. ‘‘Le Journal de Mérimée.’’ Revue des Travaur 
de l’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 1st Semester, 


1958. 
Text followed by remarks by P. Bastid, D. Halévy, E. Mireaux, P. Renouvin, 
and an answer by Viallaneix. 


MICHELET 


Digeon, Claude. ‘‘Edition du Journal de Michelet.’’ Annales de 
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Supplementary thesis for doctoral degree, University of Paris. 
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Michelet.’’ Annuaire-Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire de 
France, 1956-1957. 

nee which occurred Oct. 9, 1837, according to an account by Ferdinand 

nis. 


Riffaterre, Michael. ‘‘Michelet et Elien le sophiste.’’ RSH, No. 91 
(July-Sept. 1958), pp. 413-415. 


Viallaneix, Paul, ed. Journal, Tome I (1828-1848). Texte 
intégral, établi sur les manuscrits autographes et publié, pour 
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documents inédits. Paris: Gallimard. 
Rev. by ®. Henriot in Le Monde, April 1; by H. Amer in NNREF, June, pp. 
1096-1098; by O. A. Haac in BR, L, 298- 302. 
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Viallaneix, Paul. La Voie Royale: Essai sur l’idée du peuple dans 
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Rev. by O. A. Haac in BR, 1, 298-302. 
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Ridge, George Ross. ‘‘The Anti-Hero in Musset’s Drama.’’ FR, 


xxx (1959), 428-434. 
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Musset: [1] ‘‘Musset et la Commedia dell’Arte.’’ [2] ‘‘Les 
Proverbes dramatiques de Carmontelle, Leclereq et Alfred de 
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Bartolomé Chiesino, 1958. 
Rev. by R. F. Giusti in Cursos y Conferencias, March 1958. 
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Bounoure, Gabriel. ‘‘La Rose de Choubrah.’’ LetN, July-Aug. 


1958, pp. 27-44. 
Substantial and penetrating article studying the symbolic meaning of the 
‘*rose de Choubrah’’ in Nerval’s poetic imagination. 


Constans, Frangois. ‘‘Sibylles nervaliennes.’’ RSH, No. 91 (July- 
Sept. 1958), pp. 381-395 ; No. 95 (July-Sept. 1959), pp. 275-307. 
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La Création: L’Allemagne dans l’oewvre littéraire de Nerval. 


Paris: Société d’Edition d’Enseignement Supérieur, 1958. 
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poet, on whom Germany left a deep impression. The first part of this study 
(La a L’ Allemagne dans la vie de Gérard de Nerval) was published 
in 1957. 


Fabre, Jean. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval et les Flandres.’’ In Les Flandres 
dans les Mouvements Romantique et Symboliste. Paris: Didier, 
1958. 


Fairlie, Alison. ‘‘Nerval et Richelet.’”” RSH, No. 91 (July-Sept. 
1958), pp. 397-400. 


Frangon, Marcel. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval et Paul-Louis Courier.’’ 
FR, xxxu (1959), 461-462. 


Francon, Marcel. ‘‘Le Texte de |’étude de Gérard de Nerval sur les 
poétes du XVI siécle.’’ SFr, u (1958), 432-434. 


Frangon, Marcel. ‘‘Source de Gérard de Nerval.’’ MLR, tiv 


(1959), 231-233. 
Points out the source of quotations (F. Schlegel’s Histoire de la Littérature 
Ancienne et Moderne) made by Nerval in his introduction to his Choiz des 
Poésies de Ronsard (1830). 


Huber, Egon. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval. Meisternovelle Sylvie.’’ In 
Deutschland-Frankreich. stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1957. 


Lacéte, René. ‘‘Un Texte inconnu de Gérard de Nerval: ‘Quelques 
mots & propos du dernier livre de M. de Lamartine, Raphaél.’ ’’ 


LF, May 29-June 4, 1958. 
Text published in the Revue comique without signature. 


Larroutis, M. ‘‘Une Enigme Nervalienne: ‘Erythréa.’’’ RHL, 
“Ix (1959), 365-373. 

An attempt to elucidate the meaning of a little known sonnet by Nerval, 
‘‘Srythréa,’’ collected by A. Béguin in his edition of Poésies (Paris: Mermod, 
1947). Interesting discussion which, however, does not completely eliminate 
the obscurity of the sonnet. 


Lemaitre, Henri, ed. Oeuvres. Tome II. Voyage en Orient. Paris: 


Garnier, 1958. 
Rev. by L. J. Austin in FS, xm, 176-177. 


Nouvelles Littéraires, May 29, 1958. 

This issue, devoted to Nerval, contains the following articles: F. Bérence 
‘*Fils de Cain’’; A. Bourin, ‘‘ Les itinéraires familiers de G. de Nerval’’ and 
‘¢Les trois morts de Nerval’’; F. Carco, ‘‘Son pas qui s’éloigne’’; J. Delay, 
‘¢ Autour d’Aurélia’’; F. Dumont, ‘‘Gérard avant Nerval’’; J. Geulmier, ‘‘Le 
dernier espoir de G. de Nerval’’; H. Lemaitre, ‘‘Gérard deux fois roman- 
tique’’; G. Marie and M. Cavé, ‘‘Gérard aima-t-il Jenny Colon ov la comtesse 
d’Egmont?’’; H. Mondor, ‘‘Valéry a-t-il compris Nerval?’’; Cl. Pichois, 
‘*Le chemin des enfers s’ouvre entre deux piles de livres’’; J. Richer, ‘‘ Nerval 
et le théatre’’; G. Rouger, ‘‘Le roman d’un voyage’’ (on the Voyage en 
Orient); M. Schneider, ‘‘ ‘Il y a longtemys que minuit a sonné.. .’’’; J. 
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Sénelier, ‘‘ Sylvie ou le bonheur du’’; J. Richer, ‘‘Un inédit de G. de 
Nerval’’ (entitled ‘‘ Avoir les entrées’’). 


Richer, Jean. ‘‘Documents concernant Nerval: Gérard de Nerval 
et la révolution de 1830 (avee une page retrouvée). Autour 
du théatre de Gérard de Nerval (inédits).’’ RSH, No. 91 (July- 
Sept. 1958), pp. 401-410. 


Richer, Jean. ‘‘Textes inconnus de Gérard de Nerval: ‘Moeurs 
théatrales.’’? NNRF, July 1959, pp. 183-192. 
Brief introduction and some unpublished texts: ‘‘Comment les Bédouins de 
la Porte-Saint Martin sont réellement A *? and ‘‘Psychologie et statis- 
tique des claqueurs de Paris, Opéra-Comique.’ 


Rinsler, Norma. ‘‘Gérard de Nerval and Heinrich Heine.’’ RLC, 
xxxm (1959), 94-102. 
Nerval’s translation of poems by Heine, and the collaboration between the 
two poets. The influence of Heine on Nerval ba noticeable in the writings 
after 1852, especially in Aurélia and Les Chimér 


La Tour Saint-Jacques, Nos. 13-14, hoa 1958. 
This issue, devoted to Nerval, contains the following articles: R. de Becker, 
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musulmane, jusqu’en Chrétienté, . propos des réves et des contes n iens’’; 
J. Richer, ‘<Compléments au Tarot de erval, suivis d’une note de M. 

sur L’horoscope de Gérard de Nerval’’; 8d Schneider, ‘‘ Nerval et la musique’’; 
J. Sénelier, ‘‘ ‘Pérégrinus’ et la traversée du feu.’” 


Vallery-Radot, Pierre. ‘‘Un grand malade: Gérard de Nerval 
(1808-1855) per lui-méme d’aprés sa correspondance.’’ La 
Presse Médicale, Dec. 6, 1958. 


NODIER 


Castex, Pierre-Georges, ed. Contes du Pays des Réves. Paris: 
Club des livres de France, 1858. 


The volume contains also ‘‘ Nodier et ses réves’’ by P.-G. Castex. 
PROUDHON 

Cogniot, Georges. Proudhon et la Démagogie Bonapartiste. Paris: 

Editions sociales, 1958. 
QUINET 

Gaulmier, Jean. ‘‘Sur une lettre d’Edgar Quinet.’’ RLC, xxxin 
(1959), 90-94. 

Monchoux, André. ‘‘Edgar Quinet et 1’Allemagne.’’ Bulletin de 
l’Université de Toulouse, May-June 1958. 


Zaleski, Z. L. ‘‘Une émouvante amitié romantique.’’ REMC, June 


1958. 
Friendship between Edgar Quinet and A. Mickiewicz. 
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La Marois. See ‘‘Staél.’’ 


REMUSAT 
Bonnerot. See ‘‘Sainte-Beuve.’’ 


Pouthas, Charles-H., ed. Mémoires de ma vie. Enfance et jeunesse. 
La Restauration libérale (1797-1820). Préface de Gilberte de 
Coral-Rémusat. Paris: Plon, 1958. 


ROYER-COLLARD 


Rémusat, Charles. ‘‘Royer-Collard ou celui pour qui ‘l’autre’ 
n’existait pas.’’ FL, March 21, 1959, p. 12. 


Excerpts concerning Royer-Collard from Rémusat’s Mémoires, the first 
volume of which (up to 1820) was published by Charles H. Pouthas. See 
‘*Rémusat.’’ 


Renaud, Ferdinand. ‘‘Lettres a la duchesse de Dino.’’ RDM, 
Aug. 1, 1958, pp. 448-458. 


A selection of fifteen letters showing the writer’s increasing detachment from 
his worldly life due to a growing spiritual preoccupation. Royer-Collard’s 
correspondence to Duchess de Dino (niece of Talleyrand) consisted of 204 
letters preserved in the archives of the Chateau Sagan in Silesia, most of them 
destroyed during World War II. 


SAINTE-BEUVE 


Bonnerot, Jean, ed. Correspondance Générale de Sainte-Beuve. 


Tome VIII. 1849-1851. Toulouse: Privat, 1958. 
Rev. by P. Moreau in RHL, Lix, 237-240; by E. M. Phillips in FS, xm, 
179-180. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Le Talleyrand de Sainte-Beuve.’’ Revue 
d’Histoire Diplomatique, July-Sept. 1958. 

Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et le marquis de Custine.’’ MdF, 
cecoxxxIv (1958), 157-161. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve et les langues étrangéres.’’ Etudes 
Anglaises, Jan.-March 1958. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Un Dialogue 4 propos de Port-Royal. Charles 
Rémusat : ‘Il est certain que le christianisme, ¢’est le jansénisme’. 
Sainte-Beuve: ‘Méme dans une philosophie définitive, je serais 


> 9? 


encore tout prét de sacrifier 4 l’agréable plutét qu’au vrai. 
FL, April 18, 1959, p. 6. 
Two unpublished letters, one by Rémusat on the third edition of Port-Royal, 
the other by Sainte-Beuve in answer to Rémusat’s judgment of his work. 


George, Albert J. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve: Letters to Antonia.’’ Sym, xm 
(1959), 1-18. 
Nineteen letters of Sainte-Beuve, dated 1851, to Antonia, identified as 
Madame de Vaquez, who became his housekeeper and mistress from 1851 until 
her death in 1854. The letters are preceded by an introduction. 
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Giraud, Victor. Port-Royal de Sainte-Beuve: Etude et analyse. 
Avant-propos de Jean Bonnerot. Paris: Mellottée, 1957. 


Jacobi, Hans. ‘‘Sainte-Beuve um den deutschen Geist.’’ In 
Forschungsprobleme der vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte. 
Folge: Tiibingen, 1958. 


Noél, Léon, ed. Monsieur de Talleyrand. Introduction et notes. 


Monaco: Edition du Recher, 1958. 
Rev. by J. Dechamps in FS, xm, 75-77. 
Five articles on Talleyrand originally published in Le Temps, 1869, and now 
enhanced by the editor’s introduction and extensive notes. 


SAND 


Cordroc’h, Marie. ‘‘Répertoire des lettres publiées de George 


Sand.’’ RHL, urx (1959), 289-312, 457-480. 
List 729 letters chronologically from 1812 to 1837. 


Godeau, Marcel. Le Voyage &@ Majorque de George Sand et 
Frédéric Chopin (octobre 1838-mai 1839). Paris: Nouvelles 
Editions Debresse. 


Gooch, G. P. ‘‘The Second Empire. XXII. George Sand and 
Flaubert.’’ ConR, cxxxxtv (1958), 318-323. 

Continuation of two previous installments (see ‘‘Hugo’’ and ‘‘ Mérimée’’). 
Explains Sand’s attitude toward the imperial dictatorship, pointing out her 
courage and humanity. ‘‘Far from op pposing the new régime, she regarded it 
as the last chance of salvation amid the corruption of morals and confusion 
of ideas.’’ 


Marix-Spire, Thérése, ed. Lettres Inédites de George Sand et de 
Louise Viardot. Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines. 


Maslanka. See ‘‘Balzac.’’ 


Poli, Annarosa. ‘‘Da Parigi a Genova: Album di memorie di 
Pietrv Pagello con numerosi inediti.’’ LeMo, vin (1958), 166-175. 
Traces the history of Pagello’s Memorie in the light of unpublished docu- 
ments. The controversial figure of Pagello appears here in its proper light: 
generous, loyal, sympathetic. 


Poli, Annarosa. ‘‘Les Amants de Venise et Casanova.’’ RHL, tix 
(1959), 1-12. 


The influence of Casanova’s Mémoires on Musset and Sand. Shows con- 
vincingly that the great love of the two Romantics, born ‘‘sous le signe de 
Casanova,’’ was inspired throughout by the famous Mémoires, which found a 
resounding echo in the heart of the two ‘‘lovers of Venice’’ and served as a 
guide in their relations. 


Pommier, Jean. Autour du 'rame de Venise: George Sand et 
Alfred de Musset au lendemain de Lorenzaccio. Avec deux 
reproductions et des documents inédits. Paris: Nizet, 1958. 


Rebouil, Pierre. ‘‘Documents inédits autour de La Mare au 
Diable.’’ SFr, u (1958), 240-242. 


Ryelandt, Christophe. ‘‘Le Vicomte Spoelberch de Lovenjoul et 
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George Sand.’’ Bulletin de l’Académie royale de langue et de 
littérature “rangaises, No. 2, 1958. 
Unpublished letvers preserved at Chantilly, in the collection Lovenjoul. 


Salomon, Pierre, and Jean Mallion, eds. La Petite Fadette. Paris: 
Garnier, 1958. 


Sédergard, Osten. ‘‘Un Probléme d’interprétation de style dans le 
roman Lélia de George Sand.’’ SN, No. 1, 1958. 


STALL 


Balayé, Simone. ‘‘Est-ce le langage de l’amour vrai? Les lettres 
de passion jusqu’alors inédites de Madame de Staél 4 Narbonne 
et 4 Ribbing viennent d’entrer 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale.’’ 
FL, Mar. 14, 1959, pp. 1, 11, 12. 

On the correspondence resulting from two short-lived love affairs of Madame 
de Staél before her ‘‘liaison’’ with Benjamin Constant. The letters to 
Narbonne, seemingly unknown, were preserved in the New York Public Library 
(Burney Collection), and those to Ribbing were donated by Madame Balachow- 
sky-Petit. These documents, which throw much light on de Staél’s early 
sentimental attachments, will soon be published by Editions du Rocher (letters 
to Narbonne), and Gallimard (letters to Ribbing). 


Berthoud, Dorette. ‘‘Les Surprises de Madame de Staél.’’ Journal 
de Genéve, Feb. 7-8, 1959. 
On the approaching publication of Madame de Staél’s correspondence to 
Count de Narbonne and Count de Ribbing. 


Duvignaud. See ‘‘Constant.’’ 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Germaine, Benjamin, et la fin du Monstre.’’ 
Nef, March 1959, pp. 65-70. 

An excerpt from Guillemin’s Madame de Staél, Benjamin Constant et 
Napoléon (Plon, 1959), dealing with de Staél and Constant’s attitude toward 
Napoleon, from 1812 to the downfall of the First Empire, and tending to 
show their duplicity and opportunism. Although well documented, the article is 
highly unsympathetic and biased. 


Guillemin, Henri. Madame de Staél, Benjamin Constant et 
Napoléon. Paris: Plon. 

Guillemin seems to have assumed the role of an iconoclast, firmly determined 
to shatter two literary idols worshipped by several generations. His book is 
based on abundant new material, but is a merciless attack on the personalities 
of Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant who emerge as monsters of du- 
plicity and self interest. The vehemence of Guillemin’s indictments, his 
caustic remarks, and the spirit of his argumentation, however, render the 
objectivity of the book highly questionable. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Madame de Staél et Bonaparte (1797-1803).’’ 
LetN, March 25, 1959, pp. 39-43; April 1, 1959, pp. 40-48. 
Another vitriolic attack on Madame de Staél, pointing out that her changing 


attitude toward Napoleon was always motivated by self interest and that she 
was inconsistent. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Madame de Staél en 1815.’’ RdP, May 1959, 


pp. 91-100. 
Shows Madame de Staél as equally ready to applaud the Bourbons or 
acclaim Napoleon when she tried to get back the money that her father had lent 
the treasury in 1778. 


‘ 
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Lang, André. Une Vie d’Orages: Germaine de Staél. Paris: Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 1958. 


Le Marois, Comtesse. ‘‘A ]’ombre de deux femmes célébres: Au- 


guste de Staél.’’ RDM, June 15, 1959, pp. 672-690. 

Maurice Levaillant deals, in chapter xxi of his study Madame de Staél et 
Madame Récamier (1956), with the passion of Auguste de Staél (son of 
Madame de Staél) for Madame Récamier. Countess Le Marois supplies 
additional information, from the un ee correspondence between Auguste 
and his mother, which was preserved in the archives of Coppet. 


May, Gita. ‘‘Le Staélisme de Corinne.’’ Sym, xu (1958), 168-177. 
Traces and analyzes the elements of Madame Staél’s ‘‘féminisme’’ in 
Corinne, revealing the heroine of the novel as speaking for the writer. 


Pange, Jean de. ‘‘Un soldat romantique dans les Flandres en 
1809: Jean Rocea.’’ In Les Flandres dans les Mouvements Ro- 
mantique et Symboliste. Paris: Didier, 1958. 


Pange, Jean de, and Simone Balayé, eds. De l’Allemagne. Nouvelle 
édition publiée d’aprés les manuscrits et les éditions originales 
avec des variantes, une introduction, des notices et des notes. 
2 vols. Paris: Hachette, 1958. 


Van Tieghem, Paul, ed. De la Littérature Considérée dans ses 
Rapports avec les Institutions Sociales. 2 vols. Geneva: Droz; 


Paris: Minard. 
Rev. by F. G. Healey in MLR, u1v, 609-610. 


STENDHAL 


Adams, Robert-Martin. ‘‘Métilde: or a Lesson in Logic.’’ Hudson 
Review, x1 (1958), 29-45. 
Analysis of Stendhal ’ s love for Métilde Dembowski and its resounding echoes 
in his De l’Amour, ‘‘. . . written about his passion for Métilde, = in a 
special Stendhalian sense, by her.’’ 


Aleiatore, Jules C. ‘‘Le chant du coq, signal stendhalien.’’ MLN, 
LxxIv (1959), 37-40. 

Traces the source (in the New Testament) of the expression ‘‘le chant du 
coq,’’ which occurs frequently in Stendhal’s works, concluding that the 
writer’s incredulity ‘‘ne l’empéchait pas d’étre sensible & la poésie du 
Nowveau Testament.’’ 


Alciatore, Jules C. ‘‘Stendhal, Grimm et une Méditation de Julien 


Sorel.’’ FR, xxxn (1959), 366-367. 
Traces to Grimm a passage of Le Rouge et le Noir. 


Alciatore, Jules C. ‘‘Stendhal, Lady Morgan et De l’Amour.’’ 


MLN, uxxiv (1959), 326-327. 
Attempts to indentify a personage alluded to in De l’Amour and suggests 
Lady Morgan’s La France as the source of Stendlial’s allusion. 


Barbey, Frédéric. ‘‘Un Intime de Stendhal.’’ Journal de Genéve, 


. 23-24, 1958. 
Romain Colomb. 
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Barrére, Jean-Bertrand. ‘‘Stendhal et le chinois.’’ RSH, No. 92 
(Oct.-Dec. 1959), pp. 437-461. 

The title is rather ae Starting with a statement by Stendhal (Vie 
de Henry Brulard) concerning his characters, ‘‘. . . il y a une sorte de bassesse 
bourgeoise qu’ils ne peuvent avoir, et pour l’auteur ce serait parler le chinois 
qu’il ne connait pas,’’ which Barrére regards as expressing the essence of the 
Stendhalian hero, he analyzes Stendhal’s novels, especially Le Rouge et le Now, 
in this new perspective, and gives some penetrating insights. 


Bibliothéque Municipale, Grenoble. Stendhal et ses Contemporains. 
Exposition par Pierre Vaillant. Grenoble: Allier, 1958. 
See, concerning this exhibition organized around Stendhal’s correspondence, 
Bulletin des Bibliothéques de France, Nov. 1958. 


Blin, Georges. Stendhal et les Problémes de la Personnalité. Paris: 
Corti, 1958. 
Rev. in Stendhal Club, 1, No. 3, 233-235. 
A philosophical rather than biographical study of the writer’s personality. 
See the following entry. 


Blin, Georges. Stendhal et les Problémes du Roman. Paris: Corti, 


1958. 
Rev. in Stendhal Club, 1, No. 3, 233-235. 
An interesting discussion of this study and the preceding one presented 
as principal and supplementary theses, is in Edith Mora’s ‘‘Théses en 
Sorbonne,’’ in RDM, Jan. 1, pp. 158-162. 


Bonfantini, Mario. Stendhal e il Realismo: Saggio sul Romanzo 
Ottocentesco. Milan: Feltrinelli, 1958. 

Rev. by V.D.L. in Stendhal Club, 1, No. 4, 318-320. 

After outlining the evolution of the novel to the beginning of the 19th 
century and stressing the keen interest of the time in social realities, 
Bonfantini points out that Stendhal was the first writer to produce a novel 
based on contemporary life with its social preoccupations. Stendhal sought 
more and more to analyze men and situations in their historical background. 
Italy and her political atmosphere influenced him .trongly and made him more 
conscious of social and political life. How then do we explain the novelist’s 
portrayal of the passions which govern his characters and drive them beyond 
any contingent situation? Bonfantini maintains that, for Stendhal, passions, 
in order to be true, must be rooted in social and political life and viewed in 
their relations to society. Thus, Stendhal’s realism goes beyond the simple 
portrayal of episodes ‘‘d’aprés nature’’ and aspires to a total representation 
of life. Bonfantini’s original views may reveal new paths for Stendhalian 
criticism. 

Brombert, Victor. ‘‘Stendhal and the Dynamics of Contempt ”’ 
Bucknell Review, vii. (1958), 241-248. 

Points out the antithesis between the notion of contempt and that of admira- 
tion in Stendhal, using appropriate quotations from Le Rouge et le Noir and 
La Chartreuse de Parme. This antithesis explains the importance of the 
‘*prison’’ theme in Stendhal’s novels: prison is the symbolic place where 
the élite find themselves in spiritual union against the vulgar. 


Brombert, Victor. ‘‘Stendhal lecteur de Rousseau.’’. RSH, No. 92 


(Oct.-Dee. 1958), pp. 463-482. 
Detailed though not exhaustive study of Rousseau’s influence on Stendhal, 
pointing out the frequent reminiscences of Rousseau found in Stendhal’s works 
and the great admiration Stendhal professed for Rousseau’s art. 


Cento, Alberto. ‘‘Tre Noterelle stendhaliane. I. Un misterioso 
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Omero. II. Mary Clarke fonte di Stendhal? III. Diamo a 
Cesare.’’ RLMC, x1 (1958), 25-29. 

Identifies a certain ‘‘Omer,’’ a name which appears in the Histoire de la 
Peinture en Italie, points out the striking resemblance between a phrase in the 
Mémoires d’wn towriste and a passage in a letter by Mary Clarke to Fauriel, 
and suggests that a phrase of the Pensées was taken directly from Condorcet’s 
Esquisse Historique des Progrés de l’Esprit Hwmain. 


Coe, Richard N. ‘‘Stendhal, Rossini and ‘conspiracy of musicians’ 
(1817-23).’’ MLR xiv (1959), 179-193. 
A sound study elucidating some aspects of Stendhal’s Vie de Rossini in the 
light of a reassessment of significant events and an analysis of the writer’s 
changing esthetic taste. 


Colesanti, Massimo. ‘‘I] suo Stendhal.’’ La Fiera Letteraria, Sept. 
21, 1958. 


Reference is made to P. P. Trompeo’s work. 


Colesanti, Massimo. ‘‘Stendhal e gli ‘ultras’ della Mode.’’ SFr, 1 
(1957), 437-439. 
The attitude of the legitimist review La Mode in June, 1831, toward Stend- 
hal and his consulship in Trieste. 


Cook, Albert. ‘‘Stendhal’s Irony.’’ EC, vm (1958), 355-369. 
Cordié. See ‘‘Chauvet.”’ 


Durry, Marie-Jeanne. ‘‘Sur Stendhal et Hortense Allart.’’ Div, 


April-June 1958, pp. 313-321. 
Unpublished letter of Stendhal to Mare-Antoine Jullien, June 20, 1828. 


Dutour, Jean. L’Ame Sensible. Paris: Gallimard. 

Rev. by R. Kemp in NL, March 19; by A. Billy in FL, March 26; by 8B. 
Henriot in Le Monde, April 8; by K. Haedens in Paris-Presse, April 18; by 
A. L. in Stendhal Club, 1, No. 9, 312-313. 

Controversial interpretation of Stendhal’s life on the basis of Mérimée’s 
Henri Beyle par wn des Quarante. 


Fornairon, Ernest. ‘‘Le Véritable Julien Sorel.’’ Les Oeuvres 
Libres, No. 141 (1958), pp. 121-154. 
= interesting account of the life, trial, and execution of Antoine-Marie 
Berthet. 


Liprandi, Claude. Sur un Personnage du Rouge et le Noir: La 
Maréchale de Fervaques. Lausanne: Editions du Grand-Chéne. 
Rev. by F. B. in Stendhal Club, 1, No. 4, 314-316. 
A seventy-five page study, part of which appeared in Stendhal Club, 1, 
Nos. 1, 2 (1958-59), 33-54, 81-92. 


Lisi, Lionello de. ‘‘ Analisi di un Personaggio di Stendhal.’’ La 
Serpe. Rivista letteraria dell’Associazione dei medici d’Italia. 
vi (1958), 3-11. 

Psychiatric analysis of Julien Sorel, who, according to Dr. De Lisi, was not a 
sick man but showed symptoms of that form of neurosis described by A. Adler, 
the inferiority complex. Since this complex does not account completely for 
Julien’s behavior and Stendhal does not satisfactorily explain the psychological 
motivations of the crime, they remain an enigma, and Le Rouge et le Voir 
should not be considered a masterpiece. 
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Litto, Vittorio del. Bibliographie stendhalienne. 1953-1956. Lau- 
sanne: Editions du Grand-Chéne, 1958. 


Litto, Vittorio del. La Vie Intellectuelle de Stendhal: Genése et 
Evolution de ses Idées (1802-1821). Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 

Rev. by R. N. Coe in MLR, tiv, 608-609; by J. Morel in RSH, No. 92 

(July-Sept.), p. 335. 

A 730-page volume studying, with a wealth of new information, Stendhal’s 
formative years and the various influences upon him. The work is an enlarge- 

ment of a Sorbonne doctoral dissertation (1954). 


Litto, Vittorio del. ‘‘Bonne Nouvelle pour les Stendhaliens: Voici, 
retrouvés, les brouillons autographes de quatre lettres adressées 
par Beyle 4 Métilde qui fut son grand amour, et peut-étre le 
seul.’’ FL, Aug. 2, 1958, pp. 1, 6. 


Maranini, Lorenza. ‘‘Monologo interiore e movimenti stilistici nel 
primo romanzo di Stendhal.’’ LeMo, vir (1958), 42-61. 

Defines the nature of the ‘‘monologo interiore’’ as used by Stendhal and 
Joyce, pointing out essential differences overlooked by other critics, namely, 
the prevalence of the logical element of the former and the alogical element 
of the latter. Studies in detail two stylistic devices used by Stendhal in his 
first novel, Armance: the verb in past tense in narrations, mixed with the 
present in ‘‘interior monologues,’’ and the adverb ‘‘si’’ before an epithet to 
express extreme psychological tension. The part of the study dealing with 
stylistics is a refutation of Jean Prévost’s views, according to which the two 
devices appear for the first time in Le Rouge et le Noir. 


Martineau, Henri. ‘‘De Nouvelles Marginales de Stendhal.’’ Dw, 


April-June, 1958, pp. 344-349. 
On a ‘‘recueil facfice’’ exhibited at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Pare, Yves du. ‘‘Stendhal, Lysimaque et Fabreguettes: Lettres 

de Malte.’’ Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, Jan.-March 1958. 

Eight unpublished letters preserved in the Archives of the French Consulate 
in Malta, presented with abundant background documentation. 


Pingaud, Bernard. ‘‘Stendhal et le roman.’’ LetN, Jan. 1959, 
pp. 97-101. 


Discusses G. Blin’s recent works on Stendhal. Sve above. 


Richard, P. J. ‘‘Un Stendhalien du XIX Siécle: Adolphe Paupe, 
archiviste du Stendhal Club et chef comptable a la Prévoyance.’’ 
Le Cerf-Volant, Nos. 18, 19 (July, Oct. 1957) ; Nos. 20, 21, 22, 
23 (Jan., April, July, Oct. 1958). 

Adolphe Paupe figures as an outstanding Stendhalian, second only to Henri 
Martineau. Richard gives a detailed account of Paupe and the Stendhal Club, 
which united fervent Stendhalians in the cult of the master. See A. Billy, FL, 
Aug. 3, 1957, and H. Martineau, Div, Oct.-Dec. 1957, p. 252. 


Robinson. See ‘‘Balzac.’’ 


Rosso, Corrado. ‘‘Attualita di Stendhal in Russia.’’ SFr, u 
(1958), 78-86. 
An article by Illya Ehrenbourg, ‘‘Les lecons de Stendhal,’’ Inostrannaia 
Literatura, No. 6, (June 1957), and the adverse criticism leveled at it by N. 
Tamantsev in an article of the Literaturnaia Gazeta (Aug. 22, 1957), ‘‘En 
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- donc, tout de méme, consistent les ‘Legons de Stendhal’?’’ aroused a 
rp debate which can be followed in France-Sotr (Aug. 23, 1957), Le Frane- 
Tireur (Aug. 23, 1957), L’Humanité (Sept. 19, 1957), LF (Sept. 19-25, 1957), 
La Presse (Oct. 7, 1957), Diw (Oct.-Dec. 1957). Rosso analyzes the debate, 
pointing out that Ehrenbourg, rejecting the idea of Stendhal as a writer who 
expressed his environment and his time, gave a rather abstract picture of his 
personality and art. Such a presentation justified N. Tamantsev’s criticism, 
which argued for a vigorous Marxist interpretation. 


Stegmann, André, ed. L’Oeuvre de Stendhal. Estraits. Paris: 
Hachette, 1958. 


Stendhat Club, No. 1, Oct. 15, 1958. 

A quarterly entirely devoted to Stendhalian studies. It supersedes Le Divan 
and contains in its first issue (besides abundant notes, reviews of books and 
articles on Stendhal, unpublished writings, chronicles and a great deal of other 
significant information) the following articles: J. Félix-Faure, ‘‘Un épisode 
de la jeunesse de Stendhal: La douloureuse destinée de Victorine Bigillion’’; 
C. Pellegrini, ‘‘L’idylle de Fabrice de Dongo’’; J. Aleiatore, ‘‘ Stendhal, Mari- 
vaux et le portrait d’une femme aimable’’; Cl. Liprandi, ‘‘Sur un personnage 
du Rouge et le Noir: La Maréchale de Fervaques.’’ 


Stendhal Club, No. 2, Jan. 15, 1959. 

This issue contains (besides notes, book reviews, ete.) the following articles: 
Cl. Liprandi, ‘‘Sur un personnage du Rouge et le Noir: La Maréchale de 
Fervaques’’ (continued from the preceding issue); N. R. Coe, ‘‘Une amie 
italienne de Stendhal: Peppina Boroni-Chappuis’’; A. Dernier, ‘‘ Richerand, 
médecin de Stendhal’’; L. Solaroli, ‘‘Stendhal et la clef des Liaisons Dange- 
reuses’’; V. del Litto, ‘‘ Bibliographie stendhalienne’’ (for 1957). 


Stendhal Club, No. 3, April 15, 1959. 

This issue contains the following principal articles: G. Rlin, ‘‘Lettre in- 
édite &A Bdouard Mounier’’; B. Pincherle, ‘‘Sur un nouvel exemplaire annoté 
de 1’Histoire de la Peinture en Italie’’; G. Durand, ‘‘Lucien Leuwen ou 
l’héroisme & 1’envers.’’ 


Stendhal Club, No. 4, July 15, 1959. 

This issue contains the following principal articles: J. Dechamps, ‘‘A 
propos d’un centenaire: Leigh Hunt et Stendhal’’; J. Alciatore, ‘‘ Stendhal 
et La Princesse de Cléves’’; G. Daumas, ‘‘Félix-Romain Gagnon, oncle de 
Stendhal, en Savoie’’ (first installment). 


Stewart, Jean, and B. Knight, translators. The Life of Henry 


Brulard. London: The Merlin Press, 1958. 
First English translation of Stendhal’s gees id to appear in England, 
all other English translations of the work having thus far been published in 
the U. 8. 


Terenzi, Amerigo, ed. Passeggiate Romane. Traduzione di Marco 
Cesarini Sforza. Prefazione di Alberto Moravia. Introduzione 
critica di Glauco Natoli. Edizione illustrata. Seconda edizione. 
3 vols. Florence: Parenti editore, 1957. 

Rev. by V. del Litto in Revue des Etudes Italiennes, July-Dec. 1957. 


Vigneron, Robert. ‘‘Beylisme, Romanticisme, Réalisme.’’ MP, v1 
(1958), 98-117. 

A substantial article based on original sources and aimed at sketching the 
various interpretations given to the term ‘‘beylisme.’’ After characterizing it 
and tracing its genesis, Vigneron establishes its relations with ‘‘romantisme’’ 
and ‘‘réalisme,’’ concluding that all three terms can be applied to Le Rouge 
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et le Noir, which is simultaneously a ‘‘beyliste,’’ ‘‘romantique,’’ and ‘‘réal- 
iste’’ novel. 


SUE 
Chevalier. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Vallery-Radot, Pierre. ‘‘Le Centenaire de la mort d’E. Sue.’’ Le 
Fureteur Médical, Jan. 1958. 


THIERRY 


Harpaz, Ephraim. ‘‘Sur un écrit de jeunesse d’Augustin Thierry.’’ 
RHL, urx (1959), 342-364. 
Attempts to identify the author of a aap: Le Ministére Vengé, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1818 and attributed, in various bibliographical compila- 
tions, to a Thierry other than the historian. 


TOCQUEVILLE 


Boisdeffre, Pierre de. ‘‘Toequeville et Gobineau.’’ RdP, Aug. 
1959, pp. 138-142. 


Relations between the two writers and the contrast between their historical 
and political views. 


Chevalier, Jean-Jacques. ‘‘Tocqueville et son protégé: Gobineau.’’ 
LetN, April 8, 15, 1959, pp. 41-49, 38-46. 

Consists of the introduction written for the volume of correspondence between 
Tocqueville and Gobineau recently published by Gallimard as part of the proj- 
ect of the publication of Tocqueville’s complete works (see PQ, xxxvim [1959], 
191). 


Cordié. See ‘‘Chateaubriand.’’ 


Degros, Maurice, ed. Oeuvres Complétes. Tome IX. Correspon- 
dance entre Tocqueville et Gobineau. Texte établi et annoté par 
Maurice Degros. Introduction par J.-J. Chevalier. Avertisse- 
ment de J.-P. Mayer. Paris: Gallimard. 

Rev. by R. Judrin in NNRF, Aug., pp. 318-319. 


Gargan, Edward T. ‘‘Some Problems in Tocqueville Scholarship. 
Appendix: ‘Books and Articles on Tocqueville since 1935.’’ 
Mid-America, Jan. 1959. 


Isay, Raymond. ‘‘Les Oracles de Tocqueville.’’ RDM, May 1, 
1959, pp. 48-65. 


Commemorative article showing Tocqueville’s clairvoyance in forseeing, over 
a century ago, present political developments. 


, 


Lacour-Gayet, Robert. ‘‘Tocqueville et l’énigme américaine.’ 
RaP, Oct. 1959, pp. 96-106. 
Considerations of Tocqueville’s views on America and the extent to which 
they are still valid and contribute to the understanding of the ‘‘ American,’’ 
who still appears as an enigma, 


Mayer, J.-P., ed. Journeys to England and Ireland. Transl. by 
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George Lawrence and K. P. Mayer. London: Faber and Faber, 
1958. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 8, 1958. 


Serra, Enrico. ‘‘Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859).’’ NA, 
cccoLxxvi (1959), 501-504. 

Commemorative article, partly biographical. Points out present interest in 
Toequeville’s teaching, his contrast with Gobineau’s doctrine, which appears 
more clearly in their recently published correspondence (see ‘‘Chevalier’’ 
above). Reviews broadly Tocqueville’s thought and influence. 


Virtanen, Reino. ‘‘Toequeville and the Romanties.’’ Sym, xm 
(1959), 167-185. 

Refutes Antoine Redier’s assertion, in his Comme disait M. de Tocqueville 
(1925), that Tocqueville took no interest in the literature of his time and that 
he showed himself to be rather scornful toward Romantic writers. Outlines 
with abundant documentation the historian’s relations to Romanticism. 


VIGNY 


André-Maurois, Simone. ‘‘Elisa, ou l’amitié d’un grand homme.’’ 
RdP, Sept., Oct. 1959, pp. 46-61, 48-61. 
Vigny’s love for Elisa Le Breton, thirty-seven years his junior. An inter- 
esting article, based on unpublished documents revealing unknown aspects of 
Vigny’s character. 


Audiat, Pierre. ‘‘L’Avénement de la bourgeoisie.’’ RdP, March 
1959, pp. 146-152. 
Discusses Vigny’s prejudicial attitude toward the Bourbons, the advent of 
the bourgeoisie, and his views concerning nobility, as they appear in the 
Mémoires inédits (see ‘‘Sangnier’’ below). 


De la Salle, Bertrand. ‘‘ Alfred de Vigny, écrivain engagé?’’ RDM, 
April 1, 1959, pp. 444-452. 
The Mémoires inédits (see ‘‘Saxgnier’’ below) seem to modify the tradi- 
tional picture of a Vigny dwelling in an ivory tower. 


Hill, Charles G. ‘‘Vigny and Paseal.’’ PMLA, txxm (1958), 533- 
537. 

Vigny was vitally concerned with many of the questions raised by Pascal 
but he often used the apologist’s arguments for ends for which they were 
not intended. The article attempts to determine ‘‘the exact use to which 
Vigny put Pascal and the nature and extent of the latter’s influence on his 
thought. ’’ 


Marshall, James F. ‘‘Alfred de Vigny and William Charles 
Macready.’’ PMLA, uxxiv (1959), 98-101. 

Traces the relations between the poet and the English actor, occasioned by 
the composition and performance of Edward Bulwer-Lytton’s play Richelieu, 
for which the author of Cing-Mars was consulted concerning the character of 
the Cardinal. 


Rolland, Louis-Frangois. ‘‘Sur quatre vers de Vigny.’’ MdF, 
cocxxxv (1959), 263-283. 
Contends that lines 65-68 of Vigny’s Moise are never explained by professors 
or understood by students who memorize them. Offers a detailed elucidation of 
their meaning. tracing the possible sources and biblical implication. 


Roy, Claude. ‘‘Vigny aujourd’hui.’’ Nef, Jan. 1959, pp. 69-74. 
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Sympathetic article reviewing Vigny’s life and works, and pointing out the 
presence of his ideas in modern literature. ‘‘Lire Vigny aujourd’hui, c’est 
retrouver Kafka et Melville, Valéry et Pavese, Camus et Hemingway.’’ 


Sangnier, Jean, ed. Mémoires inédits: Fragments et projets. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1958. 
Rev. by &. Henriot in Le Monde, April 21; by G. Anex in NNRF, June, pp. 
1098-1100; by G. Raillard in LetN, Feb., pp. 293-296. 


GERMAN 
(By Rosert L. Kann, University of Washington) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Fromm, Hans. ‘‘Bibliographie und deutsche Philologie.’’ DVLG, 


xxx (1959), 446-502. 
A thorough‘ analysis of the present bewildering state of Germanic bibli- 


ography. 
Poster, Hermann D., et al. ‘‘German Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century, 1830-1880. A Current Bibliography.’’ GR, xxxiv 


(1959), 124-150. 
The 12th annual survey, covering the year 1957, with 539 items. It should 
be consulted for all ‘‘questionable’’ Romantics, such as Droste, Grabbe, Grill- 
parzer, Mérike, Stifter. Heine is especially well covered this year. 


Topsfield, L. T. The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies. 
Vol. XIX. London: Cambridge University Press, 1958. 


Verzeichnis der im Entstehen begriffenen Dissertationen aus dem 
Gebiete der deutschen Sprache und Literatur. Hrsg. von der 
Zentralen Kartei Germanistischer Dissertationen. Liste II: 
Meldungen vom 1. 3. bis 31. 8. 1958. Liste III: Meldungen vom 
1. 9. 1958 bis 30. 4. 1959. Berlin-Dahlem: Germanistisches 
Seminar der Freien Universitat, 1958 and 1959 respectively. 

Lists ‘‘ Research in Progress’’ of Ph.D. theses. 


2. GENERAL 


Ammon, Hermann. Deutsche Literaturgeschichte in Frage und 
Antwort. Bd. II: Von 1500 bis zur Gegenwart. 5., erweiterte 
Auflage. (Diimmlerbuch 8722.) Bonn, Hannover, Hamburg: 


Ferdinand Diimmlers Verlag. 
Well-known ‘‘history,’’ covering also Romantic period. 


Anrich, E., ed. Die Idee der deutschen Universitat, Die fiinf 
Grundschriften aus der Zeit ihrer Neubegriindung. Darmstadt : 
Hermann Gentner, [1957]. 

Rev. by H. B. Garland, GLL, n.s. xm, No. 2 (Jan.), 129-130. 
Contains specific educational writings of Schelling, Fichte, Schleiermacher, 

Steffens, W. von Humboldt. 


Bentley, Eric, ed. The Classic Theatre. Vol. II: Five German 
Plays. New York: [Doubleday] Anchor Books. 
Rev. by F. D. Luke, GLL, n.s. xu, No. 4 (July), 298-300. 
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Translations of: Goethe’s Egmont (M. Hamburger); Schiller’s Don Carlos 
(J. Kirkup) and Mary Stuart (J. Mellish and E. Bentley); Kleist’s Pen- 
thesilea (H. Trevelyan) and The Prince of Homburg (J. Kirkup). 


Bianquis, Geneviéve. La Vie quotidienne en Allemagne a l’époque 
romantique (1795-1830). Paris: Hachette, 1958. 
Rev. by M. Coleville, ZG, xiv, 266-267. 
A socio-literary study and companion to W. H. Bruford’s Germany in the 
18th Century. 


Blackall, Eric A. The Emergence of German as a Literary Lan- 
guage, 1700-1775. Cambridge: The University Press. 


Blume, Bernhard. ‘‘Das Bild des Schiffbruchs in der Romantik.’’ 
JSG, 1 (1958), 145-161. 


Brink, Michael, and Lambert Schneider, eds. Deutsche Gedichte 
der Nachromantik und des Jungen Deutschland. Heidelberg: 
L. Schneider, 1957. 


Demetz, Peter. Marz, Engels und die Dichter. Zur Grundlagen- 


forschung des Marzismus. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 
Sound study based on the author’s Ph.D. dissertation. 


Eckert, E., and O. E. Schiiddekopf. Die deutsche Romantik im 
franzdsischen Deutschlandbild. (Schriftenreihe des interna- 
tionalen Schulbuchinstituts, II.) Braunschweig: 1957. 


Erny, Richard. ‘‘Lyrische Sprachmusikalitét als Asthetisches 
Problem der Vorromantik.’’ JSG, m (1958), 114-144. 


Fambach, Oskar, ed. Ein Jahrhundert deutscher Literaturkritik 
(1750-1850). Ein Lesebuch und Studienwerk. Bd. 4: Das 
grosse Jahrzehnt, (1796-1805) in der Kritik seiner Zeit. Die 
wesentlichen und die umstrittenen Rezensionen . . . von der 
Klassik sur Friihromantik. ... Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. 


Hamburger, Kate. Die Logik der Dichtung. Stuttgart: Ernst 
Klett, 1957. 
Rev. by W. Neuse, GQ, xxx, 177; by C. David, ZG, x1v, 86-87. 


Hamburger, Michael. Reason and Energy. See PQ, xxxvm 


(1959), 194. 
Rev. by E. A. MeCormick, GQ, xxxu, 287-288. 


Heimpel, Hermann, Theodor Heuss, and Benno Reifenberg. Die 
grossen Deutschen. Deutsche Biographien. Bd. 5. Berlin: 
Propylaen, 1957. 

Contains, among other expertly written sketches, Eberle, Josef, ‘‘ Ludwig 

Uhland’’ (pp. 249-257); Nohl, Hermann, ‘‘Friedrich Schleiermacher’’ (pp. 

191-200). 


Ibel, Rudolf. Weltschau deutscher Dichter. Novalis, Eichen- 
dorff, Mérike, Droste-Hiilshoff. Frankfurt a.M.: M. Diesterweg. 


Kahle, Wilhelm. Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. 3., erweiterte 
und verbesserte Auflage. Miinster: Verlag Regensberg, 1958. 
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Kindermann, Heinz, and Margarete Dietrich, eds. Taschenlexikon 
der deutschen Literatur. Von Ernst Johann iiberarbeitete, 
erganzte und vermehrte Neuausgabe. In der Reihe: Humboldts 
Taschenbiicher. Miinchen: Verlag Lebendiges Wissen, 1958. 


Kohlschmidt, Werner, and Wolfgang Mohr, eds. Reallexikon der 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Zweiter Bd., 2. Lfrg. (Literatur 
und bildende Kunst—Literatur und Recht.) See PQ, xxxvn 
(1958), 202. 


Kosch, Wilhelm. Deutsches Literatur-Lexikon. 37. und 38. Lfrg. 
(Wolff—Zyrl und Nachtrige.) June 1958. See PQ, xxxvu 
(1958), 202. 


This completes the four volumes of the second edition. 


Korner, Josef. Krisenjahre der Friithromantik. Briefe aus dem 
Schlegelkreis. Bd. 3: Kommentar. Bern: A. Francke, 1958. 


At last this invaluable volume of commentary has appeared and concludes 
the great edition. All the members of the Jena Circle and their contemporaries 
are treated, often surprisingly, by the deceased great scholar of Romanticism. 
The wealth of new information in this volume, based on careful research, is 
awe-inspiring. Unfortunately, owing to Kérner’s death, the indexing is a 
veritable barrier. One has to read the entire commentary to find what one is 
looking for. 


Lockemann, Fritz. Gestalt und Wandlungen der deutschen Novelle. 
See PQ, xxxvitr (1959), 195. 
Rev. by E. Rose, GQ, xxx, 181-182; by W. Silz, GR, xxxtv, 153-155. 
Mann, Otto. Poetik der Tragédie. Bern: A. Francke, 1958 


May, Kurt. Form und Bedeutung. See PQ, xxxvm (1959), 196. 
Rev. by E. M. Oppenheimer, GQ, xxx, 179-180; by W. D. Robson-Scott, 
GLL, n.s. xu, No. 4 (July), 303-304; by C. David, EG, xiv, 82-83. 
Mayer, Hans. Von Lessing bis Thomas Mann. Gestalten und 
Positionen der biirgerlichen Literatur in Deutschland. Pfullin- 
gen: Neske. 


Miiller, Joachim, ed. Gestaltung-Umgestaltung. Festschrift zum 
75. Geburtstag von Hermann August Korff. Leipzig: Koehler 


and Amelung, 1957. - 
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name in the annals of Geistesgeschichte of our day, contains the following 
essays of interest: Banitz, E., ‘‘Das Geologenbild A. Stifters’’; Haufe, 
Eberhard, ‘‘ Die Aufhebung der Zeit in Novalis ‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen’ ’’; 
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Obenauer, Karl Justus. Das Marchen. Dichtung und Deutung. 
Frankfurt a.M.: Klostermann. 
Storz, Gerhard. Sprache und Dichtung. Miinchen: Késel, 1957. 
Rev. by J. Seypel, GQ, xxxu1, 178-179. 
Wiese, Benno von. Die deutsche Tragddie von Lessing bis Hebbel. 
4. Auflage, 11.-15. i'ausend. Hamburg: Hoffmann and Campe, 
1958. 


A new edition of the sound work. 
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Will, Frederic. JIntelligible Beauty in Aesthetic Thought from 
Winckelmann to Victor Cousin. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 
1958. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ARNIM, BETTINA VON 


Hahn, Karl-Heinz. Bettina von Arnim in ihrem Verhiltnis zu 
Staat und Politik. Mit einem Anhang ungedruckter Briefe. 
Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger. 

A study of her social views. 


Konrad, Gustav, ed. Bettina von Arnim. Werke und Briefe. Bd. 


1 (of 4). Kéln-Frechen: Bartmann Verlag. 
Rev. by 8. Eckstein, ZDP, txxviul, 220-221. 
The edition will be more complete than those of 1853 (by Bettina herself) 
and 1920-22 (by W. Oehlke). Vol. I contains the (epistolary) novels Clemens 
Brentanos Friihlingskranz and Die Giinderode. 


Saponaro, Michele. ‘‘Il Romanzo di Bettina.’’ NA, fase. 1897, Jan., 
pp. 9-38; fase. 1898, Feb., pp. 153-182; fase. 1899, March, pp. 
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BAADER 
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Grassl, Hans, ed. Franz von Baader. Gesellschaftslehre. Miin- 
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BRENTANO 


Rosen, Gerd. ‘‘Die Bibliothek Clemens Brentanos.’’ Antiquariat, 
xm (1958), 269-270. 


CREUZER 
Dieckmann, See ‘‘Schlegel, Friedrich.’’ 

DROSTE 
Ibel. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Thomas, L. H. C. ‘‘ ‘Die Judenbuche’ by Annette von Droste- 
Hiilshoff.’’ MLR, trv (1959), 56-65. 
The various drafts of the work. 


EICHENDORFF 


Alewyn, Richard. ‘‘Eichendorffs Dichtung als Werkzeug der 
Magie.’’ NDH, No. 43 (1958), pp. 977-985. 
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Aurora, xvm1 (1958), 11-17. 


Giraud, Jean. ‘‘Joseph von Eichendorff, critique de la Société.’’ 
EG, xm (1958), 303-332. 


Ibel. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
McGlashan. See ‘‘Goethe.’’ 


Riley, Thomas A. ‘‘An Allegorical Interpretation of Eichen- 
dorff’s ‘Ahnung und Gegenwart.’ ’’ MLR, urv (1959), 204-213. 
An investigation of poetic intent. 


FICHTE 
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Anrich. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


FOUQUE 


Schmidt, A. Fouqué und einige seiner Zeitgenossen. Biographi- 
scher Versuch. Karlsruhe: Stahlberg, 1958. 


Sembdner, Helmut. ‘‘Fouqués unbekanntes Wirken fiir Heinrich 
von Kleist.’’ JSG, nm (1958), 83-113. 


GENTZ 


Rumpel, Hubert. ‘‘Friedrich Gentz.’’ Neue dsterreichische Bi- 
ographie, x1 (1957), 41-53. 


GORRES 
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Biirke, Georg. Vom Mythos zur Mystik. Joseph von Gorres 
mystische Lehre wnd die romantische Naturphilosophie. (Hori- 
zonte, Bd. 4.) Einsiedeln: Johannes Verlag, 1958. 


GOETHE 


Atkins, Stuart. Goethe’s Faust. See PQ, xxxvm (1959), 199. 
Rev. by 8S. R. Townsend, GQ, xxxu, 182-184; L. Dieckmann, MLQ, xx, 
201-202; A. Gillies, MLR, Liv, 447-448. 


Bentley. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Butler, E. M. ‘‘The Element of Time in Goethe’s ‘Werther’ and 
Kafka’s ‘Prozess.’’’ GLL, n.s. xu, No, 4 (July 1959), 248-258. 


On the rea] and assumed lapse of time in the novels. 
Dieckmann. See ‘‘Schlegel, Friedrich.’’ 


Emmel, Hildegard. Weltklage und Bild der Welt in der Dichtung 
Goethes. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1957. 
Rev. by A. Subiotto, GLL, ns. xu, No. 2 (Jan.), 125-126. 


The German Quarterly. See ‘‘Schiller.’’ 
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sité de Strasbourg, Fase. 137). Paris: Société d’Editions Les 
Belles Lettres, 1958. 


Grumach, Ernst, general ed. Werke Goethes. Hrsg. von der 
Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Jugend- 
werke, 3 vols.; Gétz von Berlichingen; Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers; Torquato Tasso; Faust, Urfaust und Fragment, 
3 vols.; West-dstlicher Divan, 3 vols.; Dramen und dramatische 
Szenen vor der Jahrhundertwende, 2 vols. Berlin: Akademie- 


Verlag, 1958-59. 
Rev. by W. D. Robson-Scott, GLL, n.s. xu, No. 3 (April), 231-233. 


Ibel, Rudolf. Der junge Goethe. Leben und Dichtung. 1765-1775. 
2. Auflage. Frankfurt a.M.: M. Diesterweg. 


Jaeger, Hans. ‘‘Goethe’s ‘Novelle’ Die Wahlverwandschaften?’’ 
GR, xxxtv (1959), 14-38. 
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Jolles, Matthijs. Goethes Kunstanschawung. See PQ, xxxvim 


(1959), 200. 
Rev. by F.-J. von Rintelen, GQ, xxxi1, 285-287; by L. W. Kahn, Monat, 11, 
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Keeton, Kenneth. ‘‘Charlotte, Goethe, and Freiherr von Stein.’’ 
Monat, u1 (1959), 25-30. 
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Lucerna, Camilla. ‘‘Goethes Ratselmirchen. Eine Betrachtung.’’ 


Euph, tm (1959), 41-60. 
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McGlashan, L. ‘‘A Goethe Reminiscence in Eichendorff.’’ Monat, 
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Merker, Erna. Wérterbuch zu Goethes Werther. 1. Lirg. See PQ, 
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I. Feuerlicht, Monat, 11, 219-220. 


Moenkemeyer, Heinz. ‘‘Zum Verhiltnis von Sorge, Furcht und 
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Reiss, Hans. ‘‘Die Leiden des jungen Werthers: A Reconsidera- 
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Robson-Seott, W. D. ‘‘On the Composition of Goethe’s ‘Von 
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Kroeber, Karl. ‘‘The Reaper and the Sparrow: A Study in Ro- 
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xxxvir (1958), 220. 
Rev. by B. T. Sozzi in LeMo, tx (1959), 378-381. 


McCormick, C. A. ‘‘Leopardi and D’Alembert. A Possible ‘Source’ 
for the Canto Notturno.’’ I[talian Studies, x1v (1959), 75-83. 


Parronchi, Alessandro. ‘‘Il muso di Berkeley e la siepe di Leopardi 
o la nascita della ‘veduta indiretta.’’’ Par, rx (1959), 3-29. 
Relates Berkeley’s ‘‘ Essay on a New Theory of Vision’’ to the ‘‘ point of 
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xv (1956). 
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Rev. by A. Manfredi in Let, v (1958), 124-125. 


Silori, Luigi. ‘‘La difficile seoperta di Leopardi.’’ Let, v (1958), 


224-229. 
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Alberti, Guglielmo. ‘‘Graham Greene e il Manzoni.’’ In Fatti 


personali. Firenze: Sansoni, 1958. 
Rev. by Piero de Tommaso in Let, v (1958), 125-130. 
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Boglietto, Claudio. Jl problema della lingua. See PQ, xxxvm 


(1959), 211. 
Rev. by G. Nencioni in Lingua Nostra, xrx (1958), 68-70. 


Cento, Alberto. ‘‘Un eritico francese del Manzoni: Antoinette 
Dupin.’’ REMC, xn (1959), 18-35. 


Chase, Richard. ‘‘Notes on Manzoni’s ‘I Promessi Sposi’ and the 
English and European Traditions.’’ An English Miscellany, 
vin (1957), 109-124. 


Cordié, Carlo. ‘‘Note manzoniane: ‘A Parteneide’: fra Baggesen 
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212. 
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Margiotta, Giacinto. Dalla prima alla seconda stesura dell’ Adelchi 


See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 162. 
Rev. by L. Taormina in Orpheus, v (1958), 158-160. 


Nicolini, Fausto. Arte e storia nei ‘‘Promessi Sposi.’’ Milano: 
Longanesi, 1958. 
Rev. by G. Fano in I! Ponte, xv (1959), 722-723. 
A collection of previously published essays. 


Pavan, Massimiliano. ‘‘La fine dell’impero romano nel giudizio 
di A. Manzoni.’’ Rivista Storica Italiana, xx (1958), 169-187. 
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Rossi, G. C. ‘‘Il Manzoni nella Spagna dell’Ottocento.’’ Conv, 
xxvi (1958), 414-422. 


Santangelo, Salvatore. ‘‘Pessimismo e ottimismo, Provvidenza e 
libero arbitrio nei ‘Promessi Sposi.’ ’’ Orpheus, m (1956), 41-58. 


Seechi, C. C. ‘‘Nuovi studi sull’ ‘Adelchi’ del Manzoni.’’ 
Commentari dell’Ateneo di Brescia per l’anno 1956, cLv (1958), 
21-45. 


PELLICO 


Corrigan, Beatrice. ‘‘The Byron-Hobhouse Translations of Pel- 
lico’s ‘Francesea.’’’ Ital, xxxv (1958), 235-241. 


Lograsso, Angeline. ‘‘Byron traduttore del Pellico.’’ ZZ, x1 (1959), 
234-248. 


TOMMASEO 


Anelli, Francesco. ‘‘Roma e non Roma nel Tommaseo.’’ Studi 
Romani, v1 (1958), 56-67. 


‘*Tl Tommaseo discusse la posizione di Roma nei secoli passati e quella 
nuova revoluzionaria, con giudizi contrastanti.’’ 


PORTUGUESE 
(By Raymonp S. Savers, The City College, New York) 


1, BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Carmo, Célio Assis do. ‘‘Indice do Dicionério biobibliografico 
brasileiro de J. F. Velho Sobrinho. I. A-B. II. C-L. ITI. M-Z.’’ 
RdL, um (Dee. 1958), 253-269; rv (March 1959), 261-273; 
(June 1959), 197-211. 


Silva, Innocéncio Francisco da. Diciondrio bibliografico portu- 
gués: Estudos de Innocéncio Francisco da Silva applicdveis a 
Portugal e ao Brasil. Vol. XXIII. Guia bibliogréfica por Ernesto 
Soares. Coimbra: Biblioteca da Universidade de Coimbra, 1958. 


2. GENERAL 


Amora, Anténio Soares. Panorama da poesia brasileira. Vol. I. 
Era luso-brasileira. Rio: Civilzacio Brasileira. 


Aurora, Conde d’, ed. O Douro Litoral. Com introd. e notas. (An- 
tologia da Terra Portuguésa.) Lisboa: Livraria Bertrand. 
Anthology of selections about the Douro region, many by famous writers. 
See PQ, xxxvim (1959), 214, 215, for volumes on othyr regions by Tavares 
Rodrigues and Forjaz Trigueiros. 


Bornheim, Gerd A. Aspectos filoséficos do Romyntismo. (Cadernos 
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do Rio Grande, 8. Secefio I, Estudos e Conferéncias, 4.) Pérto 
Alegre: Instituto Estadual do Livro. 
Analysis of Romanticism, with special reference to Germany. 


Broca, Brito. ‘‘O que liam os Romanticos.’’ RdL, 1v (March 1959), 
163-172. 

Not wap Soe the Brazilian Romantics familiar with the great names of 
European Romanticism, such as Byron and Chateaubriand, but many had also 
delved into almost forgotten French writers or into the forgotten works of the 
important authors, such as the poems and dramas of Dumas pére. 


Cavalheiro, Edgard de, e Mario da Silva Brito, eds. O conto 
roméntico. (Panorama do Conto Brasileiro.) Rio: Civilizacio 
Brasileira. 

Coelho, Jacinto do Prado, ed. Diciondrio das literaturas portu- 
guésa, galega e brasileira. Fasciculos 13-15. Pérto: Livraria 
Figueirinhas. 

R.§ PQ, xxxvim1 (1959), 214. Entries through Romantismo have been com- 

pie 


Coutinho, Afrinio, Eugénio Gomes, e Barreto Filho. A literatura 
no Brasil. Vol. III. Tomo I. Rio: Livraria Sao José. 
See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 164; xxxvm (1958), 227. 


Gomes, Eugénio. Visées e revisdes. (Biblioteca de Divulgacao Cul- 
tural, Série A, 19.) Rio: Instituto Nacional do Livro, 1958. 
Contains essays on Alencar, Goncalves Dias, and Alvares de Azevedo. 


Lima, Aleeu Amoroso. A critica literdria no Brasil. Rio: Ministério 
da Educagio, Biblioteca Nacional, 1958. 


Moog, Vianna. An Interpretation of Brazilian Literature. Rio: 
Ministry of Foreign Relations, Cultural Division, Service of 
Publications. 


Nascimento, Cabral do, ed. A Madeira. (Antologia da Terra Por- 
tuguésa.) Lisboa: Livraria Bertrand, 1958. 
Companion volume to the Conde d’Aurora’s 0 Douro Litoral. 
Oliveira, J. Osério de. Histéria breve de la literatura brasileiia. 
Tr. P. Vazquez. (Coleccién Hombres e Ideas.) Madrid: Edi- 
ciones Cultura Hispdnica, 1958. 


Rebello, Luis Franciso, ed. Teatro portugués do Romantismo aos 
nossos dias. Fasciculo I. Lisboa: O Cireulo do Livro. 
When complete this study and anthology of the Portuguese theater since the 
Romantic period will contain 12 fascicles. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
a) Peninsular 
CASTELO BRANCO 


Basto, Artur de Magalhaes. ‘‘Camilo e o Palacio de Cristal.’’ 0 
Tripeiro, x1v (1958), 161-162. 
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Basto, Artur de Magalhies. ‘‘Uma visita 4 Quinta da Conceicio 
com Camilo Castelo Branco em 1850.’’ O Tripeiro, xm (1957), 
193-196. 


Brandao, Domingos de Pinho. Camilo Castelo Branco e o semindério 
do Pérto. Porto: Camara Municipal, 1958. 


Brasil, Jaime. O caso de A infanta capelista de Camilo Castelo 
Branco. Porto: Livraria Galaica. 
Adds more fuel to the flames of controversy about the publication of A in- 
fanta capelista. See Abilio de Mesquita below, and Arnaldo Rigueira in PQ, 
xxxvit (1959), 215. é 


’ 


Castelo Branco, Camilo. ‘‘Mais trés cartas inéditas de Camilo.’ 
Seara Nova, xxxvu (1959), 219. 
Three letters written between 1883 and 1885 to Canon Alves Mendes, the 
‘*injustamente esquecido autor da ‘Itdlia.’ ’’ 


Costa, Sousa. Camilo no drama de sua vida. Porto: Livraria 
Civilizagao. 
An attempt to repaint the portrait presented by Aquilino Ribeiro in his 
O romance de Camilo. See below. 


Malpique, Cruz. ‘‘A tragédia oftalmolégica de Camilo.’’ O Tri- 
petro, x1v (1958), 77-81; 101-107. 
Illustrations, reproductions of letters, etc. 
Mesquita, Abilio de. O ‘ enredo’’ actual de A infanta capelista. 
Esposende: Tipografia Cavado. 


Moreira, Alberto. ‘‘Bruno e Camilo.’’ O Tripeiro, xm (1957), 
109-110. 


Moreira, Alberto. ‘‘Camilo e os outeiros de abadessado.’’ O Tripeiro, 
xiv (1958), 212-215. 


Pérez, Gustavo d’Avila. ‘‘Camilo sabia inglés.’’ O Tripeiro, xm 
(1957), 101-103. 
Camilo’s library, sold in 1883, contained 129 books in English. He criti- 
cized passages in the translation of Othello by the king, D. Luis. 


Pérez, Gustavo d’Avila. ‘‘Camilo também sabia bem francés e 
inglés: Comentarios as achegas camilianas.’’ O Tripeiro, x1v 
(1958-59), 301-303. 


Portela, Artur. A sombra de Camilo. Lisboa: Editorial Gleba. 


Six essays on Camilo. 


Rego, Paulo. Amnotagdes de Camilo a Histéria de Portugal nos 
séculos XVII e XVIII de Rebelo da Silva. Lisboa. 
Camilo’s annotations in the margins of books that he read show that he was 
a careful, attentive reader as well as a learned one. One is impressed by his 
‘‘erudicio lingiiistica e a penetragio de um espirito vivo, desperto, agudo.’’ 


Ribeiro, Aquilino. O romance de Camilo. Lisboa: Editorial Gleba, 


1958. 
This book has been criticized as being an extreme example of the ‘‘ debunk- 
ing’’ biography. After Aquilino’s fascinating Camédes it is disappointing, 
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although always interesting. More extended treatment might well be given 
to Camilo’s life after he settled in Seide. 


Torres, Anténio Pinheiro. ‘‘A casa de Camilo.’’ Panorama, No. 15 
(1959), pp. 11-16. 


Torres, Anténio Pinheiro. A reconstruigéo da casa de Camilo. Lis- 
boa: Secretariado Nacional da Informacio, 1958. 


Vilhena, Joio Jardim de. ‘‘ Achegas camilianas.’’ O Tripeiro, xm 
(1957-58), 14-16; 119-121; 182-185; 281-283; 369-371; x1v 
(1958-59), 119-121; 143-145; 199-201; 247-249; 311-313. 


Contains reproductions of letters and new facts about Camilo. 


DINIS 


ae 


Almeida, Ferrand Pimentel de. ‘‘ As nuvens nas paisagens de Jilio 
Dinis.’’ O Instituto, cxrx (1958), 71-102. 


Monteiro, Maria José de Oliveira. Jilio Dinis e o enigma de sua 
vida. Pref. Hugo de Freitas Rocha. Pérto, 1958. 
GAMA 
Passos, Carlos de. Dois roménticos: Garrett e Arnaldo Gama. 
Matosinhos: Camara Municipal, 1958. 
GARRETT 


Barchiesi, Roberto. ‘‘Studi portoghesi in Italia.’’ Estudos Italianos 
em Portugal, No. 16 (1957), pp. 66-75. 


Basto, A. ‘‘Garrett mundano.’’ O Tripeiro, xm (1958), 290-322; 
353-357. 


Dantas, Jilio. ‘‘La tasse verte de Garrett.’’ Synthéses, xm (1958), 
353-356. 


Ferreira, Joaquim Francisco. Mensagem de Garrett. Pérto: Domin- 
gos Barreira, 1958. 


Garrett, Almeida. Camées. Pref. Augusto César Pires de Lima. 
(Coleecéo Portugal, 31.) Pérto: Domingos Barreira, 1958. 


Monteiro, Hernani Bastos. ‘‘Garrett e o Pérto.’’ Boletim Cultural 
da Cémara Municipal do Pérto, xx (1958), 245-266. 


Aa offprint is also available. 


Nemésio, Vitorino. Conhecimento de Poesia, Bahia: Livraria Pro- 
gresso. 

This collection of essays on 20 poets includes a detailed study of Garrett. 
Vitorino Nemésio insists that the tendency to accord to Garrett a position 
in Portuguese poetry second only to that of Camées is due to a non-poetic 
quality, his personal charm. In fact, writers like Herculano and Oliveira 
Martins are richer, more universal spirits. 
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Madre M. Olivia (Cilia Coelho Leite). ‘‘ Aspectos lingiiisticos da 
pontuacao.’’ Revista de Portugal, xx1v (1959), 77-94. 
Contains an analysis of the first 3 paragraphs of Viagens na minha terra. 


Pina, Luis de. Garrett e o Romanceiro. Pérto: Centro de Estudos 
Humanisticos. 


HERCULANO 


Baiao, Anténio. Herculano e Camilo. Lisboa: Academia Portu- 
guésa da Histéria. 


Baiao, Anténio. ‘‘Hereulano e Saldanha.’’ Memérias da Academia 
das Ciéncias de Lisboa. Classe de Letras, v1 (1958), 137-157. 


Herculano, Alexandre. 0 bobo. Pref. Vitorino Nemésio. Lisboa: 
Livraria Bertrand, 1958. 


Silva, Fernando Correia da, ed. Histérias herdicas. Com introd. 
(Colegio Os Maiores Contistas de Todos os Tempos.) Sao Paulo: 
Editéra Cultrix. 


b) Brazilian 
ALENCAR 


Alenear, José de, e Francisco Otaviano. ‘‘Deménio Familiar. A 
comédia brasileira.’’ Revista de Teatro, xxxvu, (March-April, 
1958), 10-12. 

Reprints of Francisco Otaviano’s 1857 review of the Deménio and Alencar’s 
reply. 

Alencar, José de. Obra completa. 3 vols. Introd. M. Cavalcanti 
Proenca. (Biblioteca Luso-Brasileira: Série Brasileira.) Rio: 
Aguilar, 1958-59. 

Contains studies by José Verissimo, Artur Mota, Augusto Meyer, et al. Vol. I 
contains the ‘‘romances urbanos’’; Vol. II, the ‘‘romances histéricos’’; and 
Vol. III, ‘‘ romances histéricos, lendas indianistas, romances regionalistas’’ and 
fragments. 


Damasceno, Darcy, ed. O Guarani. Com pref. e notas. Rio: Instituto 
Nacional do Livro, 1958. 


ALMEIDA 


Damasceno, Darcey, ed. ‘‘Correspondéncia inédita de Manuel An- 


ténio de Almeida.’’ RdL, m (Dee, 1959), 197-211. 
Five letters, including one to Alencar, with photographs of the originals. 


ALVES 


Amado, Jorge. El cantor de los esclavos: Castro Alves. Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Futuro, 1958. 


Guimaraens Filho, Alphonsus de. ‘‘ ‘Mocidade e morte.’’’ Rd, m 
tee 1958), 177-179. 


Reminiscences of Herculano in the Castro Alves poem. 
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Horch, Hans Jiirgen. Castro Alves: Sklavendichtung und Abolition. 
(Hamburger Romanistische Studien: B. Ibero-Americanische 
Reihe, Band 26.) Hamburg: Kommissionsverlag, Cram, De 


Gruyter, 1958. 
In this heavily documented dissertation there are valuable chapters on 
foreign influences on Castro Alves and on the composition of the anti-slavery 
poems. There is also a bibliography that seems complete up to 1951 or 1952. 


Pereira, José Renato Santos, ed. Catdlogo da Exposigéo Castro 
Aives: Centendério do nascimento de Castro Alves, 1847-1947. 
( Exposicées, 3.) Rio: Instituto Nacional do Livro, 1958. 
Brings together the iconographic material shown at the 1947 exhibition. 


BARRiTO 


Paim, Anténio. ‘‘A obra filoséfica e a evolucio de Tobias Barreto.’’ 
RdL, tv (June 1959), 19-48. 
DIAS 


Jacobbi, Ruggero. Goethe, Schiller, Goncalves Dias. (Série Letras, 
Vol. V.) Pérto Alegre: Faculdade de Filosofia, 1958. 


MACEDO 


Linhares, Temistocles. ‘‘Macedo e 0 romance brasileiro.’’ RdL, m 
(June 1958), 111-117; rv (June 1959), 97-105. 


MONTE ALVERNE 


Anon. ‘‘Frei Francisco de Monte Alverne.’’ RdL, m (Dee. 1958), 
239-242. 


Lopes, Roberto Belarmino. ‘‘Leituras de Monte Alverne.’’ RdL, m 
(Dee. 1959), 187-192. 

Of the European Romantics, Chateaubriand probably had the greatest in- 
fluence upon Monte Alverne. 


Lopes, Roberto Belarmino. Monte Alverne: Pregador imperial. 
Roteiro para um esiudo, (Franciscana, No. 1.) Petropolis: 
Vozes, 1958. 


NABUCO 


Nabuco, Carolina, ed. Joaquim Nabuco: Trechos escolhidos. Com 
Introd. (Nossos Classicos, 28.) Rio: Agir, 1958. 


PORTO ALEGRE 


César, Guilhermino, e Angelo Guido. Araujo Pérto Alegri: Dois 
estudos. Pérto Alegre: Rio Grande do Sul: Secretaria da 
Educacio e Cultura, 1957. 


VARNHAGEN 


Andra, Helmut. Francisco Adolfo de Varnhagen, Visconde de Pérto 
Seguro: Aus seinem Leben und seinem Werke. Sao Paulo: 
Instituto Hans Staden, 1958. 
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SPANISH 


(By Epmunp L. Kina, Princeton University) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Brown, R. F. La novela espaiiola, 1700-1850. See PQ, xxxm (1954), 
144. 
Rev. by Mario di Pinto in FiR, 1v (1957), 438-446. 


Montesinos, J. F. Introduccién a una historia de la novela en 


Espana. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 171. 
Rev. by Mario di Pinto in FiR, tv (1957), 438-446. 


2. GENERAL 


Bertier de Sauvigny, Guillaume de. ‘‘Chateaubrigand et le début 
de la campagne d’Espagne en 1823.’’ RSH, n.s., fase. 93, Jan. 
-March, 1959, pp. 5-46. 

Twenty-nine previously unpublished letters from Chateaulpriand to Roger de 
Caux, an aide to the Duc d’Angouléme, the leader of the French counter- 
revolution against the Spanish Liberal government proclaimed in 1820. The 
letters deal mainly with various means for attaching the great majority of 
Spaniards to the French cause and establishing a conservative government. 


Fahlin, Carin. ‘‘Mérimée et ses amis espagnols: la Comtesse de 
Montijo et Estébanez Calderén.’’ SN, xxx1 (1969), 86-107. 

Prolix account of the various meetings between Mérimé and the Condesa 
de Montijo, mother of the future Empress Eugenia, and Estébanez. The French- 
man met the two Andalusians in Madrid in 1830 on his firs} trip to Spain and 
continued to see them at intervals as long as they all were alive. La Montijo 
is supposed to have brought to his attention an anecdote that served as the basis 
for Carmen, and various others of his works seem to owe something to the 
friendship with the two Spaniards. 


Pardo Canalis, Enrique. ‘‘Antonio Maria Esquivel: Seleecién y 
notas.’’ RIE, xvu (1959), 251-272. 

Esquivel (1806-1857) is seen as the ‘‘Romantic painter by antonomasia.’’ 
His major theoretical work, 7ratado de anatomia pictérica (Madrid, 1848), 
provides two of the present selections, others being drawn from articles in 
newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets. Here are the opinions of Esquivel 
on anatomy and art, on the external manifestations of the human passions, 
on the defects of artistic training, and on other painters. 


Diez Echarri, Emiliano. La poesia espaiiola vista por Menéndez 


Pelayo. Madrid: Editora Nacional, 1956. 

See especially pp. 197-242. This volume, like others in the series, e.g., those 
edited by Baquero Goyanes and Juretschke (see below), is an anthology of 
texts from Don Marcelino’s vast production, and therefore, apart from whatever 
value the compiler’s preface may have (in the present case, none), is useful 
only as a time-saver. The texts reproduced in the pages cited are from the 
Historia de las ideas estéticas and the Estudios y discursos de oritica histérica 
y literaria, and are concerned most prominently with Lista, Arjona, Reinoso, 
Blanco, Arriaza, Quintana, Gallego, Marchena, Martinez de la Rosa, Cabanyes, 
Espronceda, Zorrilla, Tassara, and Nifiez de Arce. 


Juretschke, Hans. Menéndez Pelayo y el Romanticismo. Madrid: 


Editora Nacional, 1956. 
An anthology, like the other works in this series (see, e.g., Diez Echarri 
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above), of Menendez Pelayo’s writings concerning Romanticism: five chap- 
terlets from the Historia de las ideas estéticas and four from the Estudios y 
discursos literarios. There is no duplication of the sections on the Romantics 
in Diez Echarri (op. cit.), desirable as such duplication would be for the book 
to be true to its title and serve the limited purpose it seems to have. Hispanists 
will hardly need reminding that Menéndez Pelayo’s vast interests, albeit not 
his deepest sympathies, included the Romantic movements; but others should 
perhaps have their attention called to these writings on the movement in gen- 
eral and the German, French, and English schools, as well as the Spanish. 
Like many other recent editions and studies of Menéndez Pelayo, this one 
is part of the centennial homage, and as such it calls forth from the editor 
the observation that, a half century after his death, there is still no systematic 
study of the theoretical bases of his work, his aciertos and limitations as a 
literary critic, his formative readings, and the inner evolution of his thought. 
The degree to which Mendéndez Pelayo’s thought and sensibility were nurtured 
by Romanticism is, according to Juretschke, demonstrated by the present volume. 
So far so good. But Juretschke argues that Menéndez Pelayo’s work was 
interrupted by death at the height of his maturity and that, had he been able 
to finish the Historia de las ideas estéticas properly, the study of Romanticism 
would not have had a fragmentary character. The facts are that he was 
happiest in studying safely antique matters, where he was astonishingly com- 
prehensive and judicious; that he declined to study contemporary literature; 
and that the Romantic poets (not the critics) were too close to him for com- 
fort. The primacy assumed by private prejudice in the treatment of the 
Romantic movement and his contentment in the mere exposition of other critics’ 
ideas draw attention to the fact that Menéndez Pelayo was essentially un- 
original even in his studies of temvorally more remote problems, that in 
literary theory he had little to add to the Schlegels’ ideas except corrections 
of fact (thus he was indeed a Romantic by derivation), and that he was not a 
thinker but an expositor, a curator, a restorer—of inestimable practical im- 
portance through his eclectic good sense and hard work, but of no interest 
as a subject of study himself in the developing history of aesthetic ideas. If 
Menéndez Pelayo had any such ideas of his own, Juretschke does not succeed 
in saying what they are. The shrill efforts by the official ideologues of 
Franco’s Spain to make of Menéndez Pelayo something that he was not 
succeed only in betraying the intellectual poverty of the Fascist tradition. 


Solis, Ramén. El Cadiz de las Cortes. Madrid: Ed. I. E. P., 1958. 
Rev. in Indice Cultural Espaiiol, xtv, 590-591. 


Valverde, José Ma. ‘‘Goya y la forma romantica.’’ RIE, xvu 
(1959), 3-8. 


‘*Romantic form’’ here means the most ironic form, caricature. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


ALARCON 


Pardo Canalis, Enrique. ‘‘Alareén y las bellas artes.’’ RIE, xvi 
(1958), 291-310. 
Opinions about painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and poetry, drawn 
from Alareén’s novels and newspaper articles, particularly those which review 
the Exposicién Nacional de Bellas Artes in 1856, 1858, and 1864. 


Pardo Canalis, Enrique. ‘‘El viaje a Italia de Pedro Antonio de 
Alareén.’’ RIE, xvi (1958), 41-63. 
Deals primarily with Alareén’s reactions to Italian art as set down in his 
De Madrid a Ndpoles, the account of a trip to Italy, 1860-61. 
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AVELLANEDA 


Rodriguez Mojfiino, A. ‘‘Epistolario inédito de dofia Gertrudis 
Gémez de Avellaneda (1841-1871).’’ Hispano, May 1959, pp. 
1-52. 

A discreet introduction, some helpful annotations, and 47 letters to or from 
Paula Mellado, Quintana, Asuero, Vila y Goiri, Cueto, Srta. Dolores Cruz, and 
Campillo. The letters deal with the ill health of the poetess herself, of her 
husband, and of her mother, and, in a very circumstantial way, with her 
literary activities in Madrid. 


BSCQUER 


Harter, Hugh A. ‘‘Presencia de Bécquer en Juan Raméon 


Jiménez.’’ Hispano, Jan. 1960, pp. 47-64. 
Well-documented exposition of a generally accepted truth. 


ESPRONCEDA 


Marrast, Robert. ‘‘Un articulo desconocido de Espronceda.’’ 
Hispano, Jan. 1959, pp. 11-14. 

An unsigned article appearing in El Espafiol, 15 Jan. 1836, and entitled 
‘* Politica y Filosofia: Libertad, Igualdad, Fraternidad’’ is identified rather 
convincingly as the work of Espronceda, and, in the author’s opinion, establishes 
the orientation of Espronceda’s thought and, against previous judgment to 
the contrary, the sincerity of his political actiou. 


Salinas, Pedro. ‘‘Espronceda: la rebelién contra la realidad.’’ 
Pp. 272-281 in Ensayos de literatura hispdnica. Madrid: 
Aguilar, 1958. 

Spanish version of the essay on Espronceda in the author’s well-known 

Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 

1949). There are trifling differences in the handling of quotations. 


ESTEBANEZ CALDERON 
Fahlin. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


FOZ 


Foz, Braulio. Vida de Pedro Saputo. Edicién y prélogo de Fran- 
cisco Yndurdin. Caesaraugustana u. Zaragoza: Publicaciones 
de la ‘‘Catedra Zaragoza.’’ 

Rev. by J. Ares Montes in Ins, No. 155, Oct. 1959, p. 6. 

First published, according to the reviewer, in 1844, this novel, though vastly 
superior to most novelistic prose of the period, has fallen into unjustified 
oblivion (it is not cited in the most complete manuals). It is here combined, 
for reasons of local patriotism, in one volume with Mor de Fuentes, La Serafina 
(see below). 


MELENDEZ VALDES 


Salinas, Pedro. ‘‘La poesia de Meléndez.’’ Pp, 236-271 in Ensayos 
de literatura hispanica. Madrid: Aguilar, 1958. 
A general study—+the best there is and the only modern one—of the life and 
works of the Anacreontie poet, in but not of the Romantic movement, in a new 
collection of Salinas’ dispersed writings. 
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MOR DE FUENTES 


Mor de Fuentes, José. La Serafina. Edicién, prélogo y notas de 
Iidefonso-Manuel Gil. See ‘‘Foz’’ above. 
A modern edition motivated, apparently, by local patriotism and, according 
to the reviewer, intended to rehabilitate this all but forgotten pre-Romantic 
novel (1797, 17987). 


SANZ 


Diez Taboada, Juan Maria. ‘‘Eulogio Florentino Sanz: poeta de 
transicién (1822-1881).’’ RL, xm (1958), 48-78. 

Life, works, genera! characteristics, influences, analysis of style (with 
particular attention to the translations of Heine), and conclusion. The ap- 
plication of Bousofio’s method of stylistic analysis and of Kayser’s theory of 
genres leads only to the elaboration of the obvious. Sanz’s transitional im- 
portance, according to Diez Taboada, rests upon the achievement, through the 
Heine translations, of the kind of total subjectivism that opened the way for 
Béequer. The account of Sanz’s work itself is instructive in spite of its class- 
room tone and inaccuracies in details (e.g., the brief biography of Heine taken 
from a popularizing translation published in Madrid in 1889!) that do 
not affect the main argument. 


VEGA 


Lozano Guirao, Pilar. ‘‘El archivo epistolar de Don Ventura de la 
Vega.’’ RL, xm (1958), 121-172; xrv (1958), 170-197. 

Letters (125) to or from the following: Alarcén (3), Bretén (4), 
Campoamor (1), Escosura (6), Espronceda (1), Gallego (4), Garcia Gutiérrez 
(1), Avellaneda (5), Hartzenbusch (3), L. M. de Larra (3), M. J. de Larra 
(1), Lista (1), Mesonero (3), Condesa de Montijo (6), Duque de Rivas (4), 
Segovia (10), Tamayo y Baus (2), Valera (3), Mendiz&bal (1), De la Vega’s 
wife (3), his family? (2), Marqués de Sierra-Balleres (1), the French Foreign 
Minister (1), the Queen (1), Duque de Valencia (1), Bertran de Lis (1), 
Pietri (1), Barbieri (7), Matilde Diez (2), Eslava (5), Fernandez Guerra (1), 
Gonzflez Brabo (1), Guillamén (1), Marqués de Molins (4), Nocedal (5), 
Eugenio Ochoa (5), Olézaga (3), Rodriguez Rubi (1), Romea (8), Salamanca 
(1), Conde de San Luis (6). Appended to the first series is a very funny 
letter that has no discernible connection with Ventura de la Vega, from the 
Infanta Luisa Fernanda to her sister Queen Isabel. Fourteen of the letters 
are from Don Ventura; the rest are to him. 

Those interested in the backstage maneuvers of the period will find this 
correspondence a rich source of information, and others will find it entertaining. 
But no one can be pleased with the total absence of explanatory notes. For 
instance, who is the Mariano to whom letter 72 is addressed? Apparently 
not the famous Larra but his son Luis Mariano (see J. K. Leslie, Ventura de 
la Vega and the Spanish Theatre, p. 18). Again, why not point out, in con- 
nection with the same letter, that the play referred to there as César y Servilia 
is the play that became known to the public as La muerte de César? Many such 
notes are needed. 


ZORRILLA 


Correa Calderén, E. ‘‘ ‘Medinaceli’: un poema inédito de 
Zorrilla.’’ Hispano, Jan. 1959, 15-27. 


According to the introductory note, the poem has been previously known 
through the fifteen-line fragment published by Alonso Cortés in Zorrilla 
(1943), p. 861. Sr. Correa has found the MS. containing the complete text, 
which turns out to be the poet’s grateful response to the Duquesa viuda de 
Medinaceli’s gift of a sum of money on 10 Dec. 1885. The poem is a fairly 
long affair (283 lines) of considerable metrical variety, and demonstrates 
that if Zorrilla did not improve with age he likewise did not deteriorate. 





Issues and Motivations in the Nashe-Harvey Quarrel 
By Davi PERKINS 


Marvard University 


As distinct from more personal motives, what intellectual issues 
exist in the Nashe-Harvey quarrel are far from cleyr-cut. Certainly 
if we concentrate primarily on Harvey’s own statements, we have 
the impression, which Harvey doubtless wished to give, that Nashe 
had somehow questioned the authority of humanistic tradition and 
the value of liberal studies. The interpretation thyn seems simple. 
Harvey is rebuking Nashe for his ‘‘singularity’’—that is, for uppos- 
ing individual judgment to the weight of tradition.—and is defend- 
ing liberal studies in terms of their value for human conduct and 
activities. While eulogizing the humanists of the classical and 
recent past, for example, Harvey frequently takes the opportunity 
to censure Nashe for not seeking to acquire their learning and 
emulate their style. In his ‘‘superabundance of selfe-conceit,’’ 
Nashe ‘‘secorneth to be a booke-woorme, or to imitate the excellentest 


artificiality of the most renowned worke-masters, that antiquity 
affourdeth.’” Instead, like other ‘‘greene wits, wedded to the 
wantonnesse of their owne fancy’ (one should note the possible 
pun on Greene), Nashe ‘‘fawneth onely vpon his owne conceits, 
claweth only his owne fauorits, and quippeth, bourdeth, girdeth, 
asseth the excellentest writers of whatsoeuer note, that tickle not 
his wanton sense.’ In thus seeming to rebuke the subjective and 


‘ 


ignorant pride of a ‘‘minde . . . that weeneth his owne Conceit, a 
cleere Sunne without Eclipse, or a full Moone without wanes,’”* 
Harvey appears to be upholding the authority of the past against 
the challenge of a self-confident individualism. 

Again Harvey seems eager, especially in the last of the Foure 
Letters, to demonstrate that his own interest in liberal studies is 
not pedantry. The implication, then, is that Nashe has accused 
him of being a pedant, and that Nashe accordingly shows himself 


1 Pierces Supererogation in Works, ed. Alexander B. Grosart, 3 vols. (London, 
1884-1885), 11, 269, 278. 

2 Foure Letters, 1, 156. 

8 Pierces Supererogation, 1, 107. Nesal contractions have been expanded. 

411, 142-143. One might also cite Foure Letters, 1, 234; Pierces Supereroga 
tion, 11, 44, 138, 243-244, 273. 
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unaware of the humane value of learning. Humanistic knowledge, 
Harvey says, cannot be an end in itself. Instead, the use of learn- 
ing is to guide and enlighten action. ‘‘I neuer made account of 
any study, meditation, conference, or Exercise, that importeth not 
effectual vse, & that aymeth not altogether at action: as the singular 
marke, whereat euery Arte, & euery vertue is to leuell.’’> Con- 
sequently, learning becomes valuable to the extent that it is embodied 
in action. The great men ex omni memoria are those who acted 
so that quod mentis contemplatione comprehenderent, id reuwera 
assequerentur, atque prae se ferrent.© In his margin Harvey 
writes, ‘‘This whole booke . . . of continual & perpetual use: & there- 
fore continually, and perpetually to be meditated, practised, and 
incorporated into my boddy, & sowle.’” Indeed, this attitude was so 
deep-seated that it colored Harvey’s responses to such diverse 
questions as the proper way to imitate Cicero and the possibility 
of reconciliation with Nashe. One group of Ciceronians had, in 
effect, been advocating a routine and superficial imitation of their 
model—a copying of the matter of his speeches, his choice of dic- 
tion, characteristic tropes and formulas. Harvey, however, adheres 
firmly to the view of Erasmus and Ramus that Cicero should be 
imitated in the general methods and approach that underlay his 
greatness as an orator. In other words, Harvey believed that the 
true Ciceronian would not duplicate surfaces. Instead, he would 
emulate Cicero in all his own actions. As Harvey tells his students, 
quoting Ramus, sic in Cicerone imitando, non latinitatem solam, 
sed ornatum, prudentiam, cognitionem rerum, vitae in primis, mor- 
umque virtutem: neque solum Ciceronis epistolas, orationes, scholas, 
& disputationes, sed multo magis paedegos, processus artium, 
labores ediscendi, & vigilias meditationum, quibus orator tantus 
instructus est, Ciceronis Imitator intueri; & eloquentiae Ciceron- 
ianae principia potius, quam extrema contemplari debeat.® Simi- 
larly, when Nashe, as it seems, offered some sort of reconciliation, 
Harvey, motivated by the same principle, neither accepted nor 
rejected, but retorted vaguely that ‘‘wordes are winde, and without 
actuall performance, all nothing.’’ ‘‘When he hath resolued my 


5 Foure Letters, 1, 228. 

6 Ciceronianus, with an Introduction and Notes by Harold S. Wilson and an 
English Translation by Clarence A. Forbes, University of Nebraska Studies 
in the Humanities No. 4 (Lincoln, 1945), p. 98. 

1 Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Stratford-Upon- 
Avon, 1913), p. 146. 

8 Ciceronianus, p. 72. 
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ineredulity with a little actuall performance, I will not faile to 
render him right.’”® 

To evaluate knowledge to the degree that it is djrectly applicable 
to human concerns and can result in enlightened and informed 
action, is certainly the most pervasive aim characterizing the 
different varieties of humanism from classical times to the present 
day. But Harvey differs in important respects from earlier 
English humanists.*® Men such as Elyot and Ascham believed that 
humanistic studies could, almost by themselves, make men virtuous. 
Harvey, however, seems to have valued learning not simply because 
it made men moral, but primarily because it made them capable in 
dealing with immediate and even practical affairs. ‘‘School-points, 
& doctrines,’’ unless they help in attaining some ‘‘praeferment, 
do but seduce there student, and bring him jnto A fooles paradise.’’ 
A man who valued study principally as an aid to virtue could never 
write, as Harvey did in a marginal comment, that if ‘‘Common 
Lerning, & y* name of A good schollar’’ is ‘‘abieetid of princes . 
it necessarily concernith, & importith ye lernid . . . to hate y" 
books.’”? On the question of the use of studies Harvey was much 
closer to Bacon’s view that ‘‘Studies serve for Delight, for Orna- 
ment, and for Ability . . . in the judgement and disposition of 
Business’’ than he was to Elyot and Ascham. Moreover, as in the 
ease of Bacon, Harvey’s attitude toward learning permitted him 
to encourage the pursuit of ‘‘Problems of naturall Philosophy,’’ 
and ‘‘the Mathematiques.’’ The Christian humanists, believing 
that such studies did not further moral development, had tended 
to neglect them. Harvey, not particularly burdened by moral 
commitments, saw their specific utilitarian value, and rebuked 
Nashe for ‘‘his derision of the most profitable, and valorous 
Mathematical Arts, (whose industrie hath atcheeued woonders of 
mightier puissance, then the labours of Hercules).’’ Elsewhere he 
suggests that ‘‘the Mathematikes’’ and ‘‘naturall Magie . . . being 
eunningly and extensiuely imployed . . . might wonderfully 
bestead the Commonwealth: with many puissant engins, and 
other commodious deuises, for warre, and peace.’”* 

What intellectual issues underlie the quarrel—or dovetail into 
it—are complicated, then, by Harvey’s own position, which 


®A New Letter of Notable Contents, 1, 285, 292. 

10 See Harold 8. Wilson, ‘‘ The Humanism of Gabriel Harvey,’’ in Joseph 
Quincey Adams Memorial Studies, ed. James G. McManaway, Gi es E. Dawson, 
Edwin E. Willoughby a , 1948), pp. 707-721. 

11 Marginalia, pp. 151. 

12 Pierces a RK, 11, 36, 74; Foure Letters, 1, 229-230 (my italics). 
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is not that of a typical Christian humanist. But they become far 
less distinct when one attempts to discover Nashe’s premises or 
intentions. For Nashe does not appear to be attacking at all what 
Harvey seems so concerned to defend. Nashe does, of course, 
eall Harvey ‘‘a precious apothegmaticall Pedant,’’ and he remarks 
that ‘‘Such a huge drifat of duncerie it is he hath dungd vp against 
me, as was neuer seene since the raigne of Auerrois.’”™ But, on 
the whole, Harvey’s pedantry is a minor theme in Nashe’s in- 
vective. Moreover, Nashe is far indeed from doubting the worth of 
humanistic studies. ‘‘Alas poore latin-lesse Authors,’’ he says, 
‘they are so simple they know not what they doe.’"* His Preface 
to Greene’s Menaphon jabs at unlearned poets. The Danes ‘‘are 
an arrogant Asseheaded people, that naturally hate learning, and 
all them that loue it.’"° Nashe generally affirms himself to be a 
respecter of learned authority. He does not care ‘‘what Hoppenny 
Hoe & his fellow Hankin Booby thinke of mee, so those whom Arte 
hath adopted for the peculiar Plants of her Academie . . . hold mee 
in anie tollerable account.’’ He laments that in his ‘‘innouating 
self-loue Age’’ learning ‘‘is rated after the value of the inke and 
paper.’”* He even assails the Harveys with the same charge of 
pride and of questioning authority that Harvey turned against 
him. ‘‘This is that Dick,’’ he says of Richard Harvey, ‘‘that set 
Aristotle, with his heeles vpward, on the Schoole gates at Cam- 
bridge, and asses eares on hys head.’”” 


It is hard to feel that any of the major intellectual premises of the 
English Renaissance were actually debated during the quarrel, 
although Harvey seems concerned to defend them. We can even 
doubt whether any really clear-cut and important intellectual 
issue exists at all in the dispute. Whatever the stand of either, 
each was distorted and even clouded over by complex personal 
motivations. Such motives serve as a reminder of other interests 
and tendencies in the period. They also help to explain why the 
quarrel was waged with intense bitterness on both sides."* 


18 Have with you to Saffron-walden in The Works of Thomas Nashe, 
ed. R. B. MeKerrow, 5 vols. (London, 1904-1910), m1, 37, 35. 

14 Pierce Penilesse his Supplication to the Diwell, 1, 194. 

15 Pierce Penilesse, 1, 178. 

16 Have with you to Saffron-walden, m1, 63, 85; Pierce Pennilesse, 1, 158-159. 

11 Have with you, m, 85. 

18 McKerrow also seems to imply as much in his statement that when the 
quarrel began ‘‘Gabriel Harvey and Nashe would seem to have been almost 
unknown to one another; there can at any rate have been no opportunity for 
such personal wrongs or slights as would in any way account for the 
violence and persistence of their antagonism.’’ Accordingly ‘‘There must have 
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Nashe was one of the first English authors to exhibit the mental 
outlook of a purely professional writer. He wished his reputation 
to rest simply on his publications. He was eager to make money 
with his pen, and proud of the extent to which he could do it.” 
He openly courted readers by trying to entertain them, promising 
to ‘‘yeeld . . . sport for your money.’ Furthermore, he defends 
literature of amusement in the only way that seemed respectable 
at the time—that is, by citing the neo-classic sugar-pill argument. 
For example, he wishes that Horace and Juvenal had ‘‘with the 
Phrigian melodie, that stirreth men vp to battaile and furie, mixt 
the Dorian tune, that fauoreth mirth and pleasure,’’ so that their 
‘‘wnsugred pilles . . . would not haue beene so harsh in the 
swallowing.’’** All of Nashe’s purposes as a writer could be ad- 
vaneed by the dispute with Harvey. Hence he eagerly weleomed 
the opportunity for controversy. Nashe’s open boast gives the 
keynote to much of the quarrel: ‘‘Gabriell . . . write of what thou 
wilt . . . and I will confute it and answere it. Take truths part, 
and I will proue truth to be no truth, marching out of thy dung- 
voiding mouth.’’” 

Hence it is primarily for the sake of controversy, and not from 
social conviction, that Nashe refers to Harvey’s middle-class 
origin. Harvey was the son of a rope-maker, and desired to attain 
high place. Nashe taunts him with his background, and goes on 
to say ‘‘ Neither as his fathers nor his fault doo I vrge it, otherwise 
than it is his fault to beare himself too arrogantly aboue his birth, 
and to contemne and forget the house from whence he came; which 
is the reason that hath induced mee . . . to remember him of it.’ 
Harvey replies, of course, by arguing that social position is no index 
to human worth, and should not bar a competent man from high 


been some inherent opposition between the two: each must have represented 
to the other the class or type which he most detested.’’ v, 66, 67. 

19 Have with you, ut, 128: ‘‘But when I doo play my Prizes in Print, Ie 
be paid for my paines, that’s once; & not make my selfe a gazing stocke and a 
publique spectacle to all the world for nothing, as he does, that giues money 
to be seene and haue his wit lookt vpon, neuer Printing booke yet for whose 
Impression he hath not either paid or run in debt.’’ 

20 Tbid., mt, 55. In Strange Newes of the Intercepting Certaine Letters, 1, 301, 
Nashe promises to make ‘‘gentle Readers die of a merrie mortality, ingendred 
by’’ his ‘‘ eternal iests.’’ 

21 Strange Newes, 1, 284-285. One might also cite Strange Newes, Works, 1, 
314, where Nashe praises the ‘‘Mellifluous PLAYFERE’’: ‘‘Seldome haue I 
beheld so pregnant a pleasaunt wit coupled with a memorie of such huge 
incomprehensible receipt, deepe reading and delight better mixt than in his 
Sermons.’’ Nashe’s well-known defence of plays in Pierce Pennilesse (Works, 1, 
211-215) is conducted on similar principles. 

22 Ibid., 1, 305. 

23 Have with you to Saffron-walden, m1, 56. 
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position. But this question was not a major factor in the quarrel, 
for Nashe, an individualist himself, would not seriously desire 
to prevent able men from rising above their social position. 

While Nashe eagerly accepts the chance for controversy, Harvey 
reiterates his reluctance to be drawn into such a flyting. ‘‘] was 
first exceeding loath to penne, that is written: albeit in mine owne 
enforced defence.’’ ‘‘I little delight in the rehearsall of such pal- 
trye.’’ ‘‘It is my earnest desire, to begin, and ende such friuolous 
altercations at once.’’ There can be little doubt that his reluctance 
was genuine and deeply felt. At times one can sense a weary exas- 
peration in him. ‘‘ My first letter, was in a manner voluntary: my 
second, in sort necessary: this, wholly superfluous, but violently 
extorted after the rest: all wearysome vnto me; but this most 
tedious: and any thing more, would seeme intollerable.’’ I ‘‘tooke 
this troublesom penne in hand, with such an alacrity of courage, 
as the sorry Beare goeth to the stake.’’* But Harvey’s distaste 
for the quarrel was not due to a fear of being worsted. Its motives 
are much more deep-seated, and can be understood only by con- 
sidering Harvey’s analysis of the age in which he was living and 
the reactions of his personality to it. 

Gabriel Harvey felt that ‘‘Ingland, since it was Ingland, neuer 
bred more honorable mindes, more aduenturous hartes, more val- 
orous handes, or more excellent wittes, than of late.’’ But the deeds 
which he so much admired, and which he thought would bring 
lasting renown, the deeds ‘‘singularlie worthy of most glorious, 
and immortal fame,’’ were not accomplishments of thought and 
learning. Instead they were achievements of action, the exploits 
of statesmen and explorers. Consequently, despite his vast erudi- 
tion, Harvey concluded, as he analysed his age, that mere learning 
was little valued. ‘‘To be a Ciceronian, is a flowting stocke: poore 
Homer, a woful wight, may put his finger in a hole, or in his 
blind eye.’"** He wrote Spenser that ‘‘betweene the learned and 
vnlearned, Tully, and Tom Tooly,’’ there is now no distinction at 
all. The great men of his time seemed to have been able to suc- 
ceed without humanistic learning. ‘‘The L. Cromwell, by ye only 
promptnes of his wit, facility of speach, & A pragmatical dexter- 
ity to all purposes, ouershadowed & obscured, euen our greatist 
clarkes.’’ Similarly, although he was keenly interested in the con- 


24 Foure Letters, 1, 155, 163, 220, 236, 222. 
25 Pierces Supererogation, 1, 95; Fouwre Letters, 1, 275; Pierces Superero- 
gation, m1, 53. 
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temporary vernacular literature and valued it highly, the friend 
and tutor of Spenser came to believe that feats of the pen were not 
included among the most imposing achievements of his time. Being 
ambitious, he sensibly decided to ‘‘ Auoyde all writing, but neces- 
sary: we consumith unreasonable much tyme, before you ar aware: 
you haue alreddy plaguid yourselfe this way.’’** 

Harvey was eager to participate actively in the achievements of 
his time. He told Spenser ‘‘that schollars in ower age are... 
rather active then contemplative philosophers: covetinge above 
all things under heauen to appeare somwhat more then schollars if 
themselves wiste howe.’’*” Certainly he was not content to be 
known simply as a teacher and ‘‘silly humanitian of the old world.’’ 
He desired rather to enter public life, to participate in the discharge 
of public affairs.** Cicero was his model ; and he particularly desired 
to imitate Cicero’s rise from the equestrian class to the highest 
office of the republic.”® Obviously, to realize such lofty ambitions 
would demand a strenuous self-discipline of character. Collections 
of Harvey’s marginal comments are thick-sown with prescriptions 
for forming the desired habits: ‘‘Your daily charg, to exercise, 
to lawgh: to proceed bowldly. And then Eloquence, & Industry, 
will acheue all.’’*° 

A radical contrast of temperament plainly increased the animosity 
on both sides. Harvey’s self-conscious effort to shape his own 
character rigidly according to his ideal has no counterpart in the 
life of Nashe. Nashe makes sport of Harvey’s ascetic way of life, 
saying, for example, that ‘‘he wil endure more hardnes than a 
Camell,’’ and ‘‘feeds on nothing . . . but sheepes trotters, pork- 
nells, and butterd rootes.’’ In fact, self-indulgence had no place 
in Harvey’s daily program. ‘‘Leape owt of your bedd lustely, euery 
morning in y* whole yeare,’’ was one of his rules.** One frequently 
senses a genuine contempt in Harvey’s tone when he refers to his 


26 Three Proper and wittie, familar Letters, Works, 1, 69; Marginalia, pp. 


27 Letter-book of Gabriel Harvey, 1, 136-137; see also Three Proper Letters, 1, 


72 

28 Pierces Supererogation, u, 227; ‘‘Introduction,’’ Marginalia, p. 55. 
Nashe, of course, frequently ridicules Harvey’s ambitions to be preferred 
at court. 

29 Marginalia, p. 198: Cicero, homo nowus, ciuitatis inquilinus ; suis oratorijs, 
et forensibus actionibus ; cwm summa populari gratia, etiam ipsum consulatum, 
etiam Romae, orbis terrarum Dominae, etiam in illa ipsa florentissima ¢ 
ambitiosissima acetate, inter medios Pompeios, et Caesares, obtinuerat. Cur 
non idem possit alius orator . 

30 Tbid., p. 155. 

31 Have with you, m1, 94; Marginalia, p. 196. 
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enemy’s ‘‘lewd wit, long-since dedicated to a dissolute, and des- 
perate Licentiousnesse,’’ or dismisses Nashe as a ‘‘Confuting 
Tospot.’’*? 


If Harvey’s ambition demanded a personal dedication, it also 
required an analysis of the means to success. Power and fame, 
Harvey believed, would come only to the man who ‘‘conformeth’’ 
himself ‘‘to the present time.’’ ‘‘It is an honest service, to serue the 
Tyme,’’ he would add. In view of Harvey’s description of his 
age, to conform to the time meant to act boldly. ‘‘ All is now, jn 
bowld Courtly speaking, and bowld Industrious dooing. Actiuity, 
praesent bowld Actiuity.’** In his copy of Wilson’s Arte of 
Rhetorike Harvey wrote ‘‘The 1. 2. 3. action, action, action.’"** The 
models Harvey really wished to imitate were not Socrates or Eras- 
mus but successful men of affairs. ‘‘What woold . . . Machiavel 
aduise in this Case?’’ he asks. ‘‘What woold Caesar do . . . How 
woold Vlisses discourse, or, dispatch this matter?’’ He admired and 
meditated the books of Machiavelli, and confided to his margin 
what he would not have cared to say publicly: Plus valet Mach- 
-auelli . .. quam Erasmi. Harvey carried little moral baggage on 
his imaginary way to great place, and we find a terrible unmask- 
ing of himself in his admiration of open hypocrisy: ‘‘A braue 
quality, and most suttle property of the Emperour Tiberius: who 
altogither fayned to do that, wa he meant not to do: and not to do 
that we in deade he meant to do.’’ He tells us his.‘‘Regula Regu- 
larum. To seeke & enforce all possible aduantage.’”** 

Considering the reach of Harvey’s ambition, his fundamental con- 
fidence only in practical and bold action, and his desire to use 
every situation and enterprise to profit his own designs, one can 
readily understand his distaste for the quarrel with Nashe. Op- 
portunism of the pen, fame as a literary man, amusing the reader, 
in short, the occupational concerns of a professional writer, served 
none of Harvey’s purposes and fulfilled none of his ideals. He 
did not desire to be a member ‘‘of the riming, and scribbling 
erew.’’ He had no wish to tickle ‘‘idle phantasies with wanton 
dalliance, or ruffianly iestes’’ pleasing ‘‘none, but the printer, & 
idle creatures, the onely busy readers of such Nouellets.’’ ‘‘Phy 


32 Pierces Supererogation, 11, 220; A New Letter of Notable Contents, 1, 282. 

33 Pierces Supererogation, Works, 1, 82; Marginalia, pp. 104, 144-145. 

84 Samuel A. Tannenbaum, ‘‘Some Unpublished Harvey Marginalia,’’ MLR, 
xxv (1930), 330. 

35 Marginalia, pp. 148-149 (H. 8S. Wilson, pp. 720-721, also mentions the 
difference between Harvey’s public and private character), 143, 200. 
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vpon fooleries: there be honourable woorkes to doe; and notable 
workes to read.’”* In literature that others read for entertain- 
ment, Harvey would find something of profit and use. ‘‘Other 
commend Chaweer, & Lidgate for their witt, pleasant veine, varietie 
of poetical discourse . . . I specially note their Astronomie, phil- 
osophie, & other parts of profound or cunning art.’’ The works of 
such writers as Nashe did not purchase ‘‘the honour of the world,’’ 
nor did they serve any ‘‘vse, Ciuill or Ecclesiasticall.’*" Speaking 
of his own writings Harvey says, ‘‘let the best of them goe for wast 
paper, & serue the basest shops, if the worst of them importe not 
more publike, or priuate vse, then his [Nashe’s] gayest flower.’’ 
Harvey emphasizes his ‘‘opinion, that nothing would be committed 
to a publike view . . . that importeth not some notable vse, to one, 
or other effectuall purpose.’’ Similarly, he reminds Nashe that 
‘‘Some of our pens might haue been employed to better vse, then 
this idle businesse, or rather busy idlenesse.’”** Such writings, since 
they are of little service to the public weal, waste the time of a man 
ambitious to rise in the commonwealth. ‘‘Who of reckoning,’’ 
Harvey asks, ‘‘can spare anye lewde, or vaine tyme for corrupt 
pamphlets.’’ Surveying the opportunities open to an aspiring 
individual ‘‘in a tumultuous age, and in a world of warre,’’ Harvey 
eries ‘‘Woe to that study, that mispendeth precious Time, and 
consumeth it selfe, in needlesse, and bootlesse quarrels.’’ Indeed, it 
is the incongruity between a glorious and adventurous age and the 
pursuit of a trivial quarrel that racks Harvey most painfully. 
‘* Alas, he is pitifully bestead, that in an Age of Pollicy, and in a 
world of Industry, (wherein the greatest matters of Gouernement, 
and Valour, seeme small to aspiring capacities) is constrained to 
make woeful Greene, and beggarly Pierce Pennylesse . . . the argu- 
ments of his stile.’"** ‘‘Amongst all the misfortunes, that euer 
happened vnto me, I account it my greatest affliction, that I am 
constrained to busy my penne, without ground, or substance of 
discourse, meete for an actiue and industrious world.’’ If he must 
write, and it should be remembered that Harvey was not eager 
to write and did not do so for the lust thirty years of his life, 
he would like to describe ‘‘Politique, and militar affaires . . . the 


36 Foure Letters, 1, 164; Pierces Supererogation, u, 53; Foure Letters, 1, 
215; Pierces Supererogation, 11, 103. 

87 Marginalia, pp. 160-161; New Letter, 1, 290; Pierces Supererogation, u, 
221. 

38 Foure Letters, 1, 202, 176, 213. 

89 Pierces Supererogation, 11, 97; Foure Letters, 1, 192, 222-223. 
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two Herculean pillers of noble states . . . and the publike actions 
of puissant nations in sondry gouernmentes, shining mirrours of 
notable vse for the present time, and future ages.’’*° 

In conclusion, the Nashe-Harvey quarrel, as far as Nashe’s 
side is concerned, was partly the result of the eagerness of a pro- 
fessional writer to find an entertaining theme. Discoursing on 
Harvey, Nashe could embroider his wit and fatten his pocket book. 
(‘‘Gabriell .. . write of what thou wilt . . . and I will confute it... . 
Take truths part, and I wil proue truth to be no truth... .’’) 
On Harvey’s side, animosity was increased by the contempt of a 
dedicated man for a writer who seemed to waste his potentialities 
in the pursuit of trifling ends. Also, Harvey resented the further 
indignity of having to interrupt his rather single-minded, strenuous 
activities to participate in Nashe’s literary purposes. Even for 
Harvey, however, the expression of sentiments in the quarrel 
may have served some purpose. Since Nashe seems to have ques- 
tioned none of the central premises of classical or Christian hu- 
manism, Harvey’s apologia for these premises must have been an 
attempt to answer misgivings from another source. It is tempting 
to suggest that the source of these misgivings was in himself, and 
that Harvey was, in effect, answering himself. Both Nashe and 
Harvey have cast aside some of the moral earnestness of the earlier 
humanists, and have replaced it by personal ambition. Both show 
some of the developing individualism that was one of the factors 
in the Renaissance. Nashe made his personality into a publie and 
salable commodity. Harvey, moving in the same direction, whis- 
pered to his margin, with rare hypocrisy, that Aretino, whom he 
repeatedly denounced in print as a ‘‘meere Hyperbole incarnate,’’ 
had the ‘‘glory, to be himselfe: to speake, & write like himself: to 
imitate none, but him selfe & euer to maintaine his owne sin- 
gularity.’’* 


40 Pierces Supererogation, 1, 34-35. 
41 Pierces Supererogation, u, 55; Marginalia, p. 156. 





Morris's Guenevere: An Interpretation 


By LAURENCE PERRINE 
Southern Methodist University 


‘‘The Defence of Guenevere’’ is a poem that has been widely ad- 
mired without being fully understood. An initial difficulty lies in 
its central situation. The Queen is pleading her innocence of 
an accusation made by Gauwaine. Whether she is innocent or 
guilty, however, and, indeed, what exactly the accusation has been 
—though it includes the charge of adultery—are not stated. 
Critics of Morris have either disagreed, admitted their perplexity, 
or dodged the issue altogether. A few of their comments follow: 


Though wedded to Arthur, [Guenevere] has loved Launcelot, but not sinned 
with him. This she confesses, at the same time denying the baser charge.1 


Were it not for ‘‘King Arthur’s Tomb,’’ which follows, and which may be 
taken as a sequel to ‘‘ The Defence of Guenevere,’’ the Queen’s guilt would not 
be indubitable. .. . With Guenevere talking like this [boasting of her beauty], 
and with Morris leaving it uncertain whether he intended her to be guilty 
of adultery or not, you cannot help thinking that a dash of clear 18th-century 
reason would have made his poetry . . . a stronger thing than it is.? 


Morris does not settle clearly whether Guenevere is innocent or not. Instead 
he leaves us with the memory of the suffering Queen.’ 


[Morris’s] ‘‘romanticism’’ seems to have clouded his power of judging 
fairly. The argument is exceedingly weak. The reader is left uncertain of 
the Queen’s guilt.4 


What Guinevere meant by saying that Gawain lied is never cleared up.‘ 


[‘‘The Defence of Guenevere’’] is a defence of the virtue of King Arthur’s 
queen, a lady whose fair fame, like Helen’s, it was reserved for our politeness 
to vindicste.® 


Since the essence of the poem lies in the characterization of 
the Queen, the question of her technical guilt or innocence is an 
exceedingly important one. The answer to the question, however, 
is only one clue to the interpretation of her character. In this paper 


1 James Ormerod, The Poetry of William Morris (Derby, 1938), p. 4. 

2 Howard Maynadier, The Arthur of the English Poets (Boston, 1907), pp. 
359-360. 

3B. Ifor Evans, William Morris § his Poetry (London, a 28. 

4 Margaret J. C. Reid, The Arthurian Legend (Edinburgh, [1938]), 


. 98 
5 August J. App, Lancelot in English Literature (Washington, 1999), pp. 
177-178. 
6 Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, v1 (November 
20, 1858), 506-507. 
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I shall, first, establish the fact of Guenevere’s guilt; second, pro- 
vide an interpretation of her character; and, third, comment briefly 
on Morris’s attitude toward her. 


I 


There can be no doubt—nor has there ever been—that the source 
of the poem is the Morte Darthur. ‘‘The Defence’’ was written 
within a year or two of Morris’s purchase of a copy of Malory in 
1855 and probably within a year of his having heard Rossetti de- 
scribe the Morte Darthur and the Bible as the two greatest books in 
the world. It was written during a period when Morris and his 
friends talked constantly of Malory and Morris did three murals for 
Rossetti’s ill-fated project of decorating the new Union Society 
building at Oxford with a series of ten scenes from Malory." The 
details of the poem conform, with two minor exceptions, to the 
story as told by Malory. And these variations—the substitution 
of Gauwaine for Mordred as Guenevere’s accuser, and the sub- 
stitution of Agravaine for Gaheris as the slayer of Gaheris’s and 
Gauwaine’s mother—are not explainable by any other source. They 
are the kind of mistakes a man might make who was writing from 
a vivid impression of his reading, and whose philosophy of the best 
way to retell an old romance was, as Morris told his daughter, to 
‘‘read it through, then shut the book and write it out again as a 
new story for yourself.’”* 

Not only does Morris’s poem stem from Malory as a source; 
it requires a knowledge of Malory for its comphrehension. Such 
an allusion as that to the death of Gauwaine’s mother (‘‘Remember 
in what grave your mother sleeps,’’ ete., lines 153-157) is unin- 
telligible without familiarity with the Morte Darthur; for the 
reader who has that familiarity, it calls up the whole dramatic 
story of the enmity of Gauwaine and his brethern for Lamorak 
and of the various amours of Gauwaine’s mother Margause, whom 
her own son Gaheris finally slew when he took her in bed with 
Lamorak. Guenevere’s implication in reminding Gauwaine of this 
affair is simply ‘‘ Remember that your own mother was guilty of the 
same crime of which you are accusing me.’’ The episode of Melly- 
agraunce’s accusation and of his fight with Launcelot is similarly 
not understandable without knowledge of the Malory source; yet 


7 See J. W. Mackail, The Life of William Morris, 2 vols. (London, 1899). 
8 The Collected Works of William Morris, With introductions by his daughter 
May Morris (London, 1910), xv, xxxix. 
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Morris devotes nineteen stanzas—one fifth of his poem—to this 
episode. One fact stands out from these considerations, and its 
recognition is essential to correct interpretation of the poem. 
“‘The Defence of Guenevere’’ is written by a reader of Malory for 
readers of Malory. Morris has chosen to explore one moment from 
the Morte Darthur in all its dramatic implications and to make it 
vivid, exciting, and alive. In the Morte Darthur Guenevere had 
been given no ‘‘defence.’’ The ‘‘defence’’ is Morris’s invention ; 
the rest is dependent on Malory. It is for this reason that Morris 
has not stated the guilt or innocence of the Queen. He assumes that 
the story told by Malory will be as vivid in his reader’s mind as it 
is in his own. 

The episode in Malory which occasions Morris’s poem is the 
third of three occasions on which Launcelot saves Guenevere from 
being burned at the stake. The first of these episodes (Book 
XVIII, chs. 3-8) is not mentioned by Morris. The second (Book 
XIX, chs. 1-9) is the episode referred to in the Mellyagraunce 
stanzas. On this occasion Guenevere, in the castle of Mellya- 
graunce, had slept the night in the same chamber with the 
wounded knights of her escort, that she might tend them if needed. 
During the night Launcelot climbed to her window, they had a 
long talk, and then ‘‘both wished to come to each other.’’ Launcelot 
broke the iron bars, cutting his hand, and ‘‘ went unto bed with the 
queen, and he took no force of his hurt hand, but took his pleas- 
aunce and his liking until it was in the dawning of the day.’’ When 
Mellyagraunce found blood on the Queen’s bed, he accused her of 
having lain with one of her wounded knights. In the trial by 
combat which followed, with the fire prepared for Guenevere, 
Launcelot fought Mellyagraunce with his left side exposed and his 
left hand tied behind him, and slew him. 

The third episode (Book XX, chs. 1-8) is the famous one which 
provides the basis for Morris’s poem. Mordred and Agravaine, 
suspecting that Launcelot lay ‘‘daily and nightly with the queen’’ 
and plotting to take the pair together, sent word to Guenevere that 
Arthur would not return from a hunting trip that night. Then 
Mordred and Agravaine with twelve other knights secreted them- 
selves in the castle until night, and when Guenevere and Launcelot 
were together, came crying outside their door. Launcelot, unarmed 
except for his sword, opened the door and killed all but Mordred, 
who fled. Then Launcelot took farewell of the Queen, promising to 
rescue her on the morrow should Arthur condemn her to death, as 
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indeed Arthur did. In the morning, therefore, Guenevere was led 
forth from Carlisle, stripped to her smock, and shriven by her 
ghostly father. One of Launcelot’s spies informed Launcelot and 
his men, who were hidden in the woods near Carlisle, and ‘‘then 
was there but spurring and plucking up of horses, and right so they 
came to the fire,’’ and slew many knights, and rescued Guenevere. 
Though it is not stated definitely whether Launcelot and Guenevere 
were abed on this occasion, their guilt on previous occasions has 
been made amply clear. 

The evidence for Guenevere’s guilt, in Morris’s poem, is thus 
practically conclusive. She is guilty in Malory. Morris has 
written his poem so that it requires knowledge of Malory for its 
complete comprehension. Had Morris intended a different con- 
ception, he would surely have taken pains to avoid misinterpreta- 
tion. Had he intended the Queen to be innocent, he would not have 
included the tell-tale incident of Mellyagraunce and the blood on 
Guenevere’s bed. And he would not have portrayed, in his sequel 
poem, ‘‘King Arthur’s Tomb,’’ a repentant Guenevere lamenting 
her sin. 

0 


**The Defence of Guenevere’’ is something more, however, than 
the cold-blooded denial by a guilty woman of her guilt. It is the 
desperate battle of a proud queen and passionate woman for life 
and for everything which makes life dear to her. And it is given 
dignity by her genuine feeling that she has been done, and is being 
done, a great injustice. 

Guenevere is moved in her defence primarily by three emotions— 
anger, fear, and love. Her anger is over her very real sense of a 
just grievance—of having been bought in marriaze ‘‘by Arthur’s 
great name and his little love’’ and of being denied her love for 
Launcelot. Her fear is for her life, which she clings to with all 
the foree of a person who is still young, beautiful, and intensely 
physically alive. Her love is for Launcelot and is what makes life a 
priceless possession to her and the prospect of losing it terrible. 
Her defence is a mixture of passionate sincerity, sheer bluff, and 
bold lies, prompted by desperation, and receives its force from all 
of these. She knows that Launcelot is coming to rescue her and 
that she will be safe if she can stave off the lighting of the faggots 
until then. She is striving, in her defence, to justify her conduct; 
to dazzle, threaten, or cajole her judges into releasing her; and 
to stall for time until Launcelot’s arrival. 
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In the parable of the choosing-cloths Guenevere’s defence is 
genuine and sincere. Here she is making a plea for a larger moral 
frame of reference than that which obtains in Camelot. She is 
suggesting that Camelot’s law and God’s law are not necessarily 
the same, that in the eyes of God she may be innocent. Her choice 
has been between fidelity to a marriage without love or to love 
without marriage. She has chosen iove, and her judges have de- 
elared her wrong. Obviously, however, Guenevere does not believe 
that she is wrong. Love, for her, has a law of its own. Love is that 
which she had deemed would ever move round her ‘‘glorifying 
all things’’; and now that she has experienced it, it has not dis- 
appointed her. How can one do wrong in following love? She has 
not been breaking law, she implies, but following law—only it has 
been the law of love rather than that of Camelot. She says, in 
effect, ‘‘I am not guilty. I know a higher law than you are aware of. 
Better true love without marriage than marriage without love.”’ 

Guenevere boasts of her feeling for Launcelot. In her recounting 
the growth of her love, she obviously takes glory in it. Her fighting 
it off for a year and a half, she would imply, attests both to the 
genuineness of her own motives and to the reality of the love. She 
denies, however, that she has been guilty of adultery, and the 
vehemence of her denial is such that it almost seems to carry some 
color of truth : 


‘Nevertheless you, O Sir Gauwaine, lie, 

Whatever may have happened through these years, 

God knows I speak truth, saying that you lie.’’ 
Not improbably Gauwaine, in accordance with his hot nature, has 
stated his accusation in broader terms than a mere flat charge 
of adultery. He has called her, perhaps, a harlot, a strumpet, or a 
traitor. If such is the case, though Guenevere is consciously and 
deliberately lying in denying the technical charge against her, she 
is passionately in earnest in repudiating the broader imputation. 
She is legally guilty, though she denies it, but she believes firmly 
that morally she is innocent. 

The rest of Guenevere’s defence is mostly bluff and virtuosity. 

She uses every trick and weapon at her command in order to get 
merey from her judges. She tries to draw forth their pity— 


‘*Gauwaine be friends now, speak me lovingly. 

Do I not see how God’s dear pity creeps 

All through your frame, =A cauhies in an mouth f 
Remember in what grave your mother sleeps. . 
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She tries to frighten them with the judgment of God upon them for 
a false decision— 


‘*Yet Mellyagraunce was shent, 
For Mellyagraunce had fought against the Lord; 
Therefore, my lords, take heed lest you be blent 
With all this wickedness.’’ 


She tries to sway them by her beauty— 


‘*See my breast rise, 
Like waves of purple sea, as here I stand; 
And how my arms are moved in wonderful wise, 
. . . how in my hand 
The shadow lies like wine within a cup 
Of marvelously colour’d gold.’’ 
Guenevere is proud of her beauty and uses it as a strong man would 
use his strong right arm. She ‘‘dares’’ her judges to condemn to 
the fire anything as beautiful as she. She plays deliberately upon 
the reluctance of human nature to believe that anything beautiful 
ean be corrupt: 
‘* Will you dare, 
When you have looked a little on my brow, 
To say this thing is vile?’’ 
She is not, however, a coolly designing schemer. She is a woman 
who has been faithful to one great love, and whose lies arise from 
the heat of her passion, danger, and desperation. 

The task of establishing her innocence—since she is not innocent 
—is, of course, an impossible one. Nevertheless, Guenevere attacks 
it boldly : 

Let God’s justice work! Gauwaine, I say, 

See me hew down your proofs.’’ 
The proofs that Gauwaine has advanced are two: (1) that on the 
occasion when Guenevere slept in one room with her wounded 
knights, Mellyagraunce found blood on her sheets; (2) that, more 
recently, Launcelot has been found in her chamber. Guenevere’s 
‘‘hewing down’’ of these proofs consists (1) in asserting that a 
queen does not need to offer proofs—that it would have been 
undignified in her, on the first occasion, to stoop to answer Melly- 
agraunce’s unseemly accusations; and (2) in suggesting that Launce- 
lot, on the recent occasion, could have come to her chamber and 
spent the night in it for entirely innocent reasons. Needless to 
say, both arguments are sophistical. Guenevere then urges further 
that her very tears are proof of her innocence : 
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‘*Being such a lady could I weep these tears 

If this were true? A great queen such as I 

Having sinn’d this way, straight her conscience sears; 

And afterwards she liveth hatefully, 

Slaying and poisoning, certes never weeps.’’ 
This argument, of course, is no better than the first two. The 
lowest harlot is capable of real tears, and any actress can simulate 
them. 

At least two of the critics previously cited have held the weak- 
ness of Guenevere’s logic to be a weakness in the poem. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Morris’s whole characterization 
of Guenevere is that of a person whose motivating force is passion, 
not principle or reason. As a woman of passion, and one, more- 
over, who is legally guilty, Guenevere defends herself, not logically, 
but boldly, and altogether as such a person might, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

And after all, what first impresses the reader about Guenevere’s 
defence is not its weakness but its strength—even its magnificence. 
The initial reaction is one, not of moral indignation, but of admira- 
tion. Be she ever so guilty, one cannot help feeling, as Morris has 
written in a discarded introduction, that her plea has been spoken 
by ‘‘brave lips and beautiful.’ Moreover, ner defence has 
‘‘worked.’’ Whether it persuades any of her judges of her moral 
innocence, each reader must determine by his own reaction—since 
he is ultimately the judge himself, but it does stave off the lighting 
of the fire until Launcelot can come to the rescue; and the reader 
of Malory will remember that Guenevere outlives her accusers and 
dies a holy woman. But her defence accomplishes even more than 
that. It has persuaded some scholars of her technical innocence. 


iil 


One further misunderstanding about the poem needs clearing up. 
The poem has been referred to by some critics as being Morris’s 
defence of Guenevere. The implication is that when Guenevere 
pleads for her moral innocence, in the parable of the choosing-cloths, 
Morris is pleading for her. The temptation, of course, is to con- 
trast Morris’s exculpation of her behavior with Tennyson’s later 
Victorian condemnation of it. This contrast, however, is unjusti- 
fied. The true contrast is between the importance of the didactic 
element in Tennyson and the complete absence of it in Morris. 
Morris’s poetry as a whole is notable for its absence of philosophical 


® Collected Works, 1, xx. 
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ideas, and one looks in vain for moral judgments in The Defence 
of Guenevere volume. Morris, at the time of its composition, was 
strongly under the influence of Browning. When asked, before 
its publication, in whose style the title poem was written, he 
answered, ‘‘More like Browning than anyone else, I suppose.’”” 
What influenced Morris, in Browning’s poetry, was not its phi- 
losophy, but its dramatic character. Browning took persons good, 
bad, and indifferent, and let them speak for themselves and attempt 
to justify themselves. In The Defence of Guenevere volume Morris 
follows suit. Nearly all of the poems are dramatic. The speakers 
are so many medieval knights and ladies, not Morris himself. Though 
most of them are good, some are bad. In ‘‘The Judgment of God’’ 
and ‘‘Golden Wings’’ the speakers are murderers, but in neither 
does Morris express any moral judgment. And there is no more 
reason for supposing that Morris is justifying these characters 
than there is to believe that Browning is defending the Duke of 
Ferrara or the Bishop of St. Praxed’s. 

The only moral sympathies that Morris expresses in ‘‘The De- 
fence of Guenevere’’ are admiration for Guenevere’s beauty and 
bravery: 


Still she stood right up, and never shrunk 
But spoke on bravely, glorious lady fair! 


Courage and physical beauty command admiration always in 
Morris’s poetry. But Morris no more necessarily condones Guen- 
evere’s conduct than Milton does Satan’s when he describes the 
archfiend as a ‘‘great Commander’’ and as possessing ‘‘dauntless 
courage.’’ The poem is not Morris’s defence of Guenevere, but 
Guenevere’s defence of herself. Morris has merely taken one of 
Malory’s characters in a moment of stress and brought her in- 
tensely alive. His task has been not to excuse or to blame, but 
to vivify. 


10 Mackail, 1, 131-132. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


A NOTE ON HAWTHORNE’S JUVENILES 


The following letter of March 3, 1838, written by Mary Peabody 
to Horace Mann’ is of interest for two reasons. First, it casts a 
spotlight upon the pecuniary problems of a major American author ; 
second, it is in itself a striking example of the romantic sensibility 
of the second quarter of the nineteenth century. While the latter 
of these reasons will prove self-explanatory, Hawthorne’s seeming 
enthusiasm for the moral enterprise of creating a new literature 
for the young will best be understood when placed against the back- 
ground of his biography. 

Since one of the most pressing problems of serious American 
authors has always been to earn a living, even so renowned a writer 
as Hawthorne was compelled to scribble for children in his valiant 
effort to make ends meet. He and his sister Elizabeth anonymously 
wrote Peter Parley’s Universal History (1837) for a flat fee of one 
hundred dollars, and even after the publication of his great collec- 
tion of T'wice-Told Tales (1837), Hawthorne felt forced to write six 
more volumes of juveniles. In 1838 he was planning children’s 
books, and was aided in his attempts by two of the Peabody sisters, 
Elizabeth and Mary, the third of whom, Sophia, he later married. 

While Mary was enlisting Horace Mann in persuading the pub- 
lisher Capen to hire Hawthorne as a writer for children, Mann, as 
the new secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, was 
himself preparing for the issue of a series of books to be used as 
district school libraries. Moreover, he was soon to engage the firm 
of Marsh, Capen, and Lyon for the publication of this series.” 
Elizabeth Peabody recommended Hawthorne te both Capen* and 
Mann, and even sought to sell Mann the already-published T'wice- 
Told Tales. Because he was not interested in fiction, he wrote of 
them, ‘‘They are written beautifully—‘fine’ is the true word... 
But we want something nearer to duty and Business.’* Hawthorne 
was, however, soon engaged to write ‘‘New England Historical 


1 The letter is to be found in the Mann papers at the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. I am indebted to Stephen T. Riley, librarian, for permission to use it. 

2 Louise Hall Tharp, Until Victory (Boston, 1953), p. 146. 

8 Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston, 1897), p. 19. 

Tharp, Until Victory, p. 150. 
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Sketches’”® for the school libraries. Then Elizabeth, having opened 
her famous West Street bookshop in July, 1840, convinced Haw- 
thorne that he should let her issue the work. So, in 1841 she 
published three of his historical juveniles, Grandfather’s Chair, 
Famous Old People, and Liberty Tree. 

The fortunes of the school libraries and the publishing history 
of Hawthorne’s volumes show his usual bad fortune in financial 
affairs. Though only three hundred sets of the school library had 
been sold by the end of 1842,° which must have discouraged his 
participation, about two thousand sets had been sold in Massa- 
chusetts by the end of 1844. Meanwhile, in 1842, the firm of Tappan 
and Dennet took over Hawthorne’s trilogy, and he added a fourth 
volume, Biographical Stories for Children. The four were twice 
issued during his lifetime in two-volume editions as Hawthorne’s 
Historical Tales for Youth. Though he retained the copyright and 
hoped to make some income from the works, their great sale of at 
least sixty printings occurred only after his death,® but that was 
too late to help his own financial state. 

Because his economic problems were increased by his marriage, 
and because he found it easier to adapt history and myth than to 
compose original and creative works, Hawthorne wrote more chil- 
dren’s books after the Biographical Stories. By 1843 he had 
decided to try ‘‘one or two mythological story books.’"® And 
though this plan was postponed, he was constantly conscious of his 
meager and insecure financial state while living at the Old Manse.™ 
This time he was rescued by his appointment, through George 
Bancroft, as surveyor at the Salem Custom House. Even after the 
success of The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne was pinched enough to 
earry out his plan of retelling classie myths for boys and girls in 
A Wonder Book (1851) and Tanglewood Tales (1853), which were 
published by the famous firm of Ticknor and Fields. 

Despite his most determined efforts in both serious writing and 


5 Common School Journal, 1 (1840), 111-112. 

¢ Horace Mann, ‘‘*ifth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education,’’ Ibid., iv (1842), 357. 

7 ‘*Kighth Annual Report of the Board of Education,’’ Ibid., rv (1845), 57. 

8 Hawthorne to Sophia Peabody, Love Letters of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(Chi , 1907), m1, 56. 

oN. E Browne, A Bibliography of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston and New 
York, 1905), pp. 76-78. 

10 Hawthorne to Sophia Peabody, Love Letters, 1, 110. 

11 Hawthorne to Sophia Peabody, ‘‘Salem, December 2, 1844. When [Upham 
returned from Concord, he told the most pitiable stories about our poverty an 
misery; so as almost to make it appear that we were suffering for fooa.? Love 
Letters, u, 115. 
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hackwork, Hawthorne solved his economic problems only in the 
distasteful realm of political appointments, and he became comfort- 
ably well off for the first time when Franklin Pierce appointed him 
Consul at Liverpool. Not even such enterprising publishers as 
Ticknor and Fields could do so much for him as Bancroft and 
Pierce. 


[Mary Peabody to Horace Mann] March 3, 1838 
My dear friend,— 


You may think that I do not feel very bright if a letter of yours could lie 
in my portfolio a week unanswered.!2 And it is true that for seven years no 
calamity has ever affected me like this condition of George’s—worse than 
death to him for it has not like death a glorious reverse—in which the heart 
can repose.—Next to vice—to be a hopeless cripple is the most terrific thing— 
especially if the sufferer is an energetic young man.—The heroism of his quiet 
& even cheerful endurance heighten the pathos to me—of the case—13 

And then I am meditating going to live in Baltimore myself—for the sake 
of a little money. This is almost an intolerable sacrifice.—1+4 

So your Report and letter have been unacknowledged—I have thought 
however I would give much for the sight of you—An hour or two of your 
affectionate brotherly presence—such as I have had at moments when I less 
needed them—would have been a real comfort. Now that is impossible—or 
even a letter—in your present press of engagements.—And how can I write 
in this style to you—who are so full of duties—so weary I know—& require 
so different a tone? Forgive my selfishness.—15 

After writing the above sentence I took up the pamphlet & read through 
both Reports—which are most animating—because they show that something 
is to be done now—and yours is very interesting as well as wise.1¢ 
But it seems to me you think school committee men more important than the 
teachers. You will smile if I say you speak of teachers as if they were the 
schoolboys in comparison. You speak of the legislature & school committee men 
as choosing books.—A convention of teachers for the purpose—where books 
might be discussed—and then each book decided upon by vote would be 
infinitely better. Teachers are the best judges of books. I should like to see 
an analytic table of contents for that book on Morals you want to have 
written.—The Moral Classbook of Wm Sullivan is a stupid book for the 
young.17 And this reminds me of something—which I wonder I have not 
thought of before.— 


12 Mary Peabody (1806-1887) fell in love with Horace Mann by the end of 
1834, hopelessly as she thought, because he was still emotionally shattered by 
the death in 1832 of his first wife, Charlotte Messer. But Mary maintained 
her interest in him and finally won his love. They were married in 1843. 
Tharp, Until Victory, pp. 103, 188. 

13 George Peabody (1813-1839) died of his painful illness, diagnosed as 
consumption of the spinal marrow, in November, 1839. Louise Hall Tharp, 
The Peabody Sisters of Salem (Boston, 1950), p. 349. 

14 Mary did not go to Baltimore to teach. 

15 Though Mary’s interest in Horace was always decorous, it is not here too 
deeply concealed. 

16 These documents are the ‘‘ First Annual Report of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts,’’ and the ‘‘First Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education,’’ to be found in Life and Works of Horace Mann (Boston, 
1891), 1, 371-432. Mann assumed the position as secretary in 1837 and held it 
with extraordinary distinction until 1848. 

17 William Sullivan (1774-1839), as a retired legislator and attorney, pub- 
lished his Moral Class Book in 1831. 
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There is a young man in this town—not so very young either—(he is 
between thirty and forty years old)—of whom you have heard—the author 
of the ‘‘Twice Told Tales.’’18 He is I think a man of first rate genius.—To 
my mind he surpasses irving even1®—in the picturesque beauty of his style— 
& certainly in the purity—elevation—and justness of his conscience—An 
extreme shyness of disposition—and a passionate love of nature—together with 
some peculiar circumstances have made him live a life of extraordinary seclu- 
sion.20 When he left college he did not fancy one of the three professions— 
but preferred that the literary part of his life be voluntary. In study and thought 
many years have past—and occasionally he has dropped a gem into the passing 
periodicals—some of which are gathered into the above named volume. This 
term of study however has at length passed—and now he is turning his attention 
to taking up some serious business for his life—Authorship does not seem to 
offer a means of living—He has not thriven with the booksellers—His book 
which sold so quick has yielded him nothing by the delay & at length failure of 
the stationers company.2:' But he had in his mind one great moral enterprise 
as I think it—& you will agree—to make an attempt at creating a new litera- 
ture for the young—as he has a deep dislike to the character of the shoals of 
books poured over from the press—If you will take the trouble to read ‘‘The 
Gentle Boy’’—& ‘‘Little Annie’s Ramble’’—& ‘‘The Gray Champion’’ & 
the ‘‘Maypole of Merry Mount’’ in the ‘‘'Twice Told Tales’’ you will I think 
see indications of a genius for such an enterprise that could not fail to make 
a fortune at least that would satisfy so very moderate desires as his—He told 
me of this scheme only to say he thought he should be obliged to give it up——But 
I think he has no genius for negotiation with booksellers—& moreover he 
seemed inclined to reconsider when he found that I too thought this reform 
necessary and feasible-—He has deep views—thinks society in this country 
is only to be controlled in its fowntain of youth—has a natural religion that 
overflows in silent worship—& the delicacy of his morality is I think beautifully 
indicated in ‘‘ Fancy’s Showbox—’’ another of those ‘‘ Twicetold Tales’’ which 
were not written for the young—but have merely been the amusement of his 
leisure hours.22 He says that were he embarked on this undertaking he should 


18 Elizabeth Peabody (1804-1894), in seeking out Hawthorne after the pub- 
lication of his Twice-Told Tales in 1837, succeeded in eliciting a call from 
Nathaniel and his sister Elizabeth on November 11, 1837, when Mary also met 
him. Tharp, The Peabody Sisters, p. 115. Sophia, the youngest sister, who 
married Hawthorne in 1842, did not see him on this first occasion, but had 
certainly met him by the time of this letter. 

19 Since this estimate of Hawthorne was not yet usual, Man: may well have 
assumed that Mary’s judgment was based upon friendship rather than a valid 
critical taste. 

20 That Hawthorne’s ‘‘ passionate love of nature’’ was an important fact in 
explaining his aveidance of society during his period of seclusion would not 
now be a genera! view. That he did have such a love is demonstrated both by 
his early fiction and by The American Notebooks, ed. Randall Stewart (New 
York, 1932). 

21 Hawthorne’s inability up to this time to make a living by writing is 
notorious, though this had been his sole gainful occupation. ‘ales printed in 
The Token and The New England Magazine brought in an average amount of 
only fifty dollars per year, according to 8. L. Gross, ‘‘Hawthorne’s Income 
from The Token,’’ in Fredson Bowers (ed.), Papers of the Ribliographicai 
Society of Virginia, vii (1956), 236-238. Hack work was httle more successful, 
and not even the appearance of Twice-Told Tales under his own name solved his 
financial problems. No wonder Hawthorne was willing to take up ‘‘some 
serious business for his life.’’ 

22 The claims that his writing was ‘‘merely for the amusement of his leisure 
hours’’ and that ‘‘he is now turning his attention to taking up some serious 
business’’ are interesting rationalizations—compounds of Sethe ’s family 


pride and of guilt at so idle and unprofitable an occupation. The morally 
useful didacticism of the children’s literature project sometimes seemed more 
justifiable to him (and to his Puritan ancestors) than mere fiction. 
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feel as if he had a right to live—he desired no higher vocation—he considered 
it the highest.—-23 Now you will agree with me in thinking this indicates a 
fine & noble mind—for he has political friends who have offering him 
government offices & every temptation had he any low ambition—2 

I am quite acquainted with a sister of his?5—a remarkable person—who 
has a great influence over him when she pleases to exert it—and I see him a 
good deal myself & find him deeply interested in such pease. as interest my 
mind—& you know what they are——Now I wish you would say something 
in your next about this—Whether you do not believe that hereafter such 
labours will be more appreciated than at present.—Capen is a bookseller of 
principle—the only man I know in that line capable of being liberal—If you 
have leisure to look into that book & think of the subject—& to feel about it 
as I do—I think a suggestion from you to Capen2*—who thinks everything 
of you—to endeavour to enlist Hawthorne by good offers to write for the 
young—would perhaps secure him to this work—But it should be done soon— 

I hear your lecture at the Temple was very great#? I trust I shall hear it 
or read it.—I believe I will enclose Sarah Clarke’s letter2®—to show you 
that others beside me—are blown sky high by the breath of your a 
Be sure to return it—Suwnday. Mr. Foote has brought a manuscript & thinks 
there never was such a lecture as yours.28—Mary is writing to you%°—I thank 
you for feeling I had better not go to Baltimore. She is on that side of the 
question—she sees many advantages in my going—& thinks I shall write &¢.— 
If I go I shall endeavour to be true to my transcendentalism & make it turn 
to account. The separations of life—these are real—for they are on both 
sides—‘‘tis Lethe’s gloom without its quiet—the pain without the peace of 
death’’31——-So nothing to be done here—thank you— 

My dear friend—Mr. Foote advises us to tease you for your lecture till we 
prevail upon you to do us the charity to lend it—DO let us have it—all in 
your own good time— Yr friend Mary. 


State University of Iowa ALEXANDER C. KERN 


23 This statement is to be taken seriously. Despite calling children’s books 
‘‘drudgery’’ and ‘‘iniquities,’’ Hawthorne projected a volume of children’s 
tales with Longfellow in 1838, which might ‘‘ revolutionize the whole system of 
juvenile literature.’’ When this plan collapsed, Hawthorne again wrote Long- 
fellow late in 1838, ‘‘ Really I do mean to turn my attention to writing for 
children, either on my book or in the series of ae projected by the rd 
of Education, to which I have been requested to contribute.’’ Samuel Longfellow, 
Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 1891), 1, 291, 292n. Hawthorne 
hoped the book with Longfellow would have a thread of narrative to connect 
the tales, like his early ‘‘Story Teller’’ and like Grandfather’s Chair. 

24 Though college friends at Bowdoin were active in seeking a political position 
for Hawthorne, it was actually through the added intervention of Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody with George Bancroft that Hawthorne received the position of 
Measurer at the Boston Custom House, which he began to occupy in January, 
1839. Stewart, Nathaniel Hawthorne, p. 53. 

25 Louisa. 

26 Nahum Capen (1804-1886) was a Boston bookseller who worked vigorously 
for the passing of the Massachusetts school law of 1837, and who had connections 
with Mann which were subsequently deepened. 

27I am indebted to Professor David Owen of Syracuse University for the 
following notice in the Boston Daily Advertiser, Friday, March 2, 1838: ‘‘ Boston 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge—The next lecture before this 
Society will be delivered at the Masonic Temple THIS EVENING at 7 O’clock 
by Hon. Horace Mann. Subject— Education: its necessity.’ ’’ 

28 Sarah Clarke was the mutual friend at whose mother’s Boston boarding 
house Mary and Horace originally met. 

29 Caleb Foote, editor of the Salem Gazette, was also a friend of Hawthorne. 

80 Mary Wilder Foote, Caleb’s wife, was a friend of the Peabody sisters. 

31 Absence by Thomas Campbell (1777-1844) : 

‘* ’Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet— 
The pain without the peace of death! ’’ 
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THE MIND OF VARDAMAN BUNDREN 


A catalogue of the unusual and abnormal characters in William 
Faulkner’s fiction would be shocking even to many scholars and 
especially to the large number of general readers who have tried 
to read Faulkner’s works and found them obscure or perverted—or 
both. This list would certainly include Vardaman Bundren, the 
child in As I Lay Dying. Along with Benjy Compson, who is 
famous for idiotic and obscure thought processes in The Sound and 
the Fury, and Ike Snopes, who has a pastoral romance with a cow in 
The Hamlet, Vardaman is considered by layman and scholar as one 
of Faulkner’s famous idiots. Certainly some of his actions and 
thoughts seem unusual. In what must be one of the shortest chapters 
in fiction, Vardaman says to himself simply but enigmatically, ‘‘ My 
mother is a fish.’’ And later he bores holes into his mother’s coffin 
and on into her face in an attempt to give the corpse air to breathe. 

These and other actions have caused Faulkner’s critics to call 
Vardaman an idiot. Irving Howe, for example, argues that ‘‘ Var- 
daman, pathetic and troubled, is locked in his idiocy,’’ since he is 
‘‘unable to distinguish between his dead mother and the fish he 
earries in his hand.’’ Harry Modean Campbell refers to Vardaman 
as ‘‘the idiot boy, [who] constantly confuses a big dead fish 
with his dead mother in language which is most skillfully and 
yet poetically adapted to his mentality.’’? J. Russell Reaver terms 
him ‘‘ weakminded’’ and characterizes him as ‘‘the idiot son Varda- 
man,’’ who identifies his dead mother with the fish he caught the 
day she died.* Walter Fuller Taylor treats the problem somewhat 
euphemistically by using the adjective in the phrase ‘‘the idiotic 
Vardaman.’’* 

Critics who are not fully convinced that Vardaman is an idiot 
generally offer symbolic and surrealistic explanations of his 
confusion. Roma King, Jr., for example, gives him a little more 
intelligence by labeling him ‘‘the moronic child, [who] confuses his 
mother with the fish’’; and he adds: ‘‘Vardaman’s fish symbol 
suggests additionally the oneness of all animal flesh, particularly 


1 Irving Howe, William Faulkner: A Critical Study (New York, 1951), pp. 
131, 133. 

2 Harry Modean Campbell, ‘‘ Experiment and Achievement: As I Lay Dying 
and The Sound and the Fury,’’ Sewanee Review, 1 (1943), 307. 

8 J. Russell Reaver, ‘‘This Vessel of — A Thematic Comparison of 
Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying and Latorre’s The Old Woman ef Peralillo,’’ 
Florida State University Studies, No. 14 (1954), pp. 133, 136 

—-— Fuller Taylor, The Story of American Letters (Cxicago, 1956), 
p. 475. 
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that of fishes and the degenerate Bundrens.’”* Richard Chase reads 
Vardaman’s portrait as an example of ‘‘surrealistic excesses,’’ 
for which ‘‘ Faulkner has always had a weakness.’”* Carvel Collins, 
on the other hand, sees his confusion as part of an elaborate scheme 
of Greek mythology in the novel, centering on the ‘‘ various features 
of Demeter-Persephone-Kore,’’ the ‘‘Greeks’ three-in-one goddess.”’ 
Collins asserts: ‘‘Vardaman’s statement, ‘My mother is a fish,’ 
and his assumption that she is skillfully swimming in the flooded 
river,’’ can be explained by the pattern of mythology in which ‘‘the 
Greeks associated Demeter with the dolphin.’” 

These two kinds of views of Vardaman present a dilemma: He 
is a poetic idiot, or he is so surrealistic and symbolic that he does 
not validly represent any natural level of human experience. But 
the dilemma is false. Though Vardaman may have several levels 
of symbolic meaning, he is not an idiot. Primarily he is an actual 
and not unintelligent child facing a real and human problem—the 
death of his mother. The problem is of such vast proportions that 
his past experiences do not enable him to interpret it or to cope 
with it emotionally. 

The critics and scholars, first of all, have confused childhood 
with idiocy. That Vardaman is a young child is made clear. Al- 
though his age is never given in As I Lay Dying, Faulkner em- 
phasizes his small size again and again. And from these various 
hints, it is hardly conceivable that he should be more than six to 
eight years old. The big fish he eatehes, according to Vernon Tull, 
is ‘‘durn nigh long as he is’’ and ‘‘durn nigh big as he is.’”* After 
the death of Vardaman’s mother, Cora Tull refers to him more than 
once as ‘‘the poor little tyke’’ (p. 30). And Peabody, the doctor, 
thinks ‘‘the durn little tyke is sitting on the top step, looking 
smaller than ever in the sulphur-coloured light’’ (p. 41). When 
Vardaman flees to the Tull house after Addie’s death, he is hardly 
noticeable as he stands in the door: ‘‘I couldn’t see nobody a-tall at 
first,’’ Vernon relates, ‘‘until I looked down and around the door, 
lowering the lamp. He iooked like a drowned puppy ...’’ (p. 64). 


5 Roma King, Jr., ‘‘The Janus Symbol in As I Lay Dying,’’ University of 
Kansas City Review, xx1 (1955), 288. 

6 Richard Chase, The American Novel and its Tradition (Garden City, 
1957), p. 207. 

7 Carvel Collins, ‘‘The Pairing of The Sownd and the Fury and As I Lay 
Dying, ’? The Princeton University Library Chronicle, xvi (Spring, 1957), 
121 

8 As I Lay Dying (New York, 1933), pp. 26, 27. All references are to this 
edition. 
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Physically as well as mentally, Vardaman is only a child. He is old 
enough to realize the presence of death but not old enough to 
comprehend it without profound shock and confusion. 

The only seemingly idiotic thought in Vardaman’s mind is his 
identification of his mother with the fish. Even this thought 
primarily indicates the impact of death on a young mind. Only A. 
Wigfall Green has noted how this remark reveals Faulkner’s ‘‘keen 
knowledge of child psychology.’* As Vardaman grows more and 
more aware of the presence of death, he brings closer and closer to- 
gether two recent colossal events: the catching of the fish and the 
death of his mother. The fish is no more to Vardaman at first than a 
very proud catch which he wishes to show his mother. Then he is 
forced to kill it and cut it up, and immediately afterward he is 
taken to the bedside of his dying mother. Here he is abruptly 
initiated into the terrible but unmistakable truth of man’s mortality. 
The realization that his mother is actually going to die has a pro- 
nounced influence on the boy, as Darl indicates in his description of 
the death scene. As Addie gives final instructions to Cash, Varda- 
man stares intensely at her, ‘‘his eyes round and his mouth begin- 
ning to open’’ (p. 43). His mental anguish is intensified when he 
actually witnesses his mother’s death and when Dewey Dell falls 
hysterically across ‘‘the handful of rotten bones that Addie 
Bundren left.’’ After the observant Darl describes Dewey Dell’s 
reaction to Addie’s death, he immediately notes its outward effect 
on Vardaman: ‘‘From behind pa’s leg Vardaman peers, his mouth 
full open and all colour draining from his face into his mouth, as 
though he has by some means fleshed his own teeth in himself, 
sucking. He begins to move slowly backward from the bed, his eyes 
round, his pale face fading into the dusk like a piece of paper 
pasted on a failing wall, and so out of the door’’ (pp. 44-45). 
There is nothing abnormal in this reaction for an emotional child, 
in a state of shock, and it is by no means an indication of inferior 
intelligence. 

Grief and ignorance of death and the brief time interval between 
the death of the fish and that of his mother confuse Vardaman. 
Overwhelmed, he rushes from the side of his dead mother: ‘‘I run 
toward the back and come to the edge of the porch and stop. Then 
I begin to ery. I can feel where the fish was in the dust. It is cut 


®A. Wigfall Green, ‘‘ William Faulkner at Home,’’ in William Faulkner: 
Two Decades of Criticism, ed. Frederick J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery 
(East Lansing, 1951), p. 44. See also Jack Gordon Goellner, ‘‘A Closer Look 
at As I Lay Dying,’’ Perspective, vu (1954), 46. 
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up into pieces of not-fish now, not-blood on my hands and over- 
alls. Then it wasn’t so. It hadn’t happened then’’ (p. 49). Here 
Faulkner indicates the child’s failure to comprehend death by using 
the terms ‘‘not-fish’’ and ‘‘not-blood.’’ He avoids the terms 
dead and death, just as Vardaman cannot comprehend the idea they 
express. Like the fish, Addie is ‘‘not flesh’’ and ‘‘not mother.’’ 

For Vardaman, Addie’s death has a sudden impact, and several 
events add to his perplexity. Previously he has not considered his 
mother seriously ill. As he searches desperately to place the blame 
for her death on someone, he naturally enough chooses the doctor, 
Peabody, who arrived at the Bundren home shortly before she 
died: ‘‘I ean hear the bed and her face and them and I can feel 
the floor shake when he walks on it that came and did it. That came 
and did it when she was all right but he came and did it’’ (p. 49). 
Vardaman’s mental strain increases when he learns that Cash is 
going to nail the lid on Addie’s coffin. Unable to understand or 
accept his mother’s death, he becomes more concerned and puzzled 
as he remembers a terrifying experience in his past. ‘‘I got shut up 
in the erib,’’ he thinks, ‘‘the new door it was too heavy for me it 
went shut I couldn’t breathe beeause the rat was breathing up all 
the air’’ (p. 61). Then little Vardaman smells his big fish, which 
Dewey Dell is frying on the wood stove. The climax is his notorious 
statement: ‘‘My mother is a fish.’’ But rather than the insane 
mumblings of an idiot boy, these words represent the impact of 
death on a young and normal mind. They are an analogy, a 
metaphor of death. The confusion comes only: after a series of in- 
tensely painful events which initiate the little boy into the problems 
of mortality and manhood. To interpret him as an idiot is to 
ignore the primary and literal level of the novel. 

That Vardaman’s idiocy is the invention of the critics seems 
to be further verified by the attitudes of other characters toward 
the boy. Never is he referred to as an idiot. Characters aware 
of Darl’s strangeness and insanity fail to note abnormality in 
Vardaman. Samson, for example, describing the Bundren family, 
says: ‘‘They just sat there, Bundren and the girl and the chap on 
the seat, and Cash and the second one, the one folks talks about, 
on a plank across the tail-gate’’ (p. 103). Cora Tull indicates that 
Vardaman will soon be no different from the rest of his family when 
she refers to him as ‘‘that little one almost old enough now to 
be selfish and stone-hearted like the rest of them’’ (p. 19). This 
would be a strange remark indeed to make about an idiot who would 
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never grow out of his state of innocence. Apparently considered 
normal for his age, Vardaman is sent upon errands and instructed 
to do odd jobs that would hardly be trusted to an idiot. 

Vardaman’s confusion thus is neither evidence that he is an idiot 
nor primarily recondite symbolism. He confronts problems in his 
childhood just as Nick Adams does in Hemingway’s ‘‘The Killers’’ 
or as the boy does in Sherwood Anderson’s ‘‘I Want to Know 
Why.’’ His words and acts are those of a sensitive child suffering 
bereavement. 


Emory University Fioyp C. WATKINS 
and WiLiiAM B. DILLINGHAM 





WILLIAM SMITH AND THE SHEPHEARDES CALENDER 


Even the most casual reader of William Smith’s sonnet sequence 
Chloris (1596) is aware of Smith’s feeling of indebtedness to 
Spenser. The dedicatory sonnets are addressed ‘‘To the most 
excellent and learned shepherd Colin Clout,’’ and the final sonnet 
identifies Colin as the author’s ‘‘patron.’”"* Yet, since Janet Scott 
in her comprehensive study of Elizabethan sonnet sequences de- 
clared that Smith’s profession of discipleship is misleading and 


that he was actually a slavish follower of Lodge, no one has 
challenged her dictum. She found in Chloris only one borrowing 
from the Amoretti and another from The Shepheardes Calender, 
against a ‘‘half dozen’’ from Lodge’s Phillis.2 However, she had 
obviously overlooked several parallel passages which indicate that 
William Smith’s place in English literary history, apart from what 
his minor but significant poetic abilities may earn him, is among 
the earliest followers of Spenser, among the poets who derived 
their creative impetus from The Shepheardes Calender. 

Smith’s borrowing from the Amoretti can be discounted at once. 
It is true, as Janet Scott points out, that both poets compare their 
mistresses to flint for hardness,’ but this commonplace ‘mage was 
used also by Griffin and Linche, among the sonneteers.* The 
Amoretti and Chloris have in common other images, notably the 
comparison of the mistress with a tiger,’ which are found in other 


1 All citations from sonnet sequences are to the texts in Elizabethan 
Sonnets, ed. Sidney Lee, 2 vols. (Westminster, 1904). 

2 Les Sonnets Elisabéthains (Paris, 1929), pp. 199-200, 321-322. 

3 Ibid., p. 322. 

4 Fidessa, LV; and Diella, TX. 

5 Chloris, VIII, XVI; and Amoretti, LVI. See also Linche, Diella, XVI; and 
Daniel, Delia, XIX. 
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sequences as well and which constitute no evidence of indebtedness. 

But the influence of The Shepheardes Calender is unmistakable. 
Corin’s complaint in Chloris incorporates actions and ideas from 
Colin Clout’s lament in the January eclogue. Paralleling Colin’s 
plea to ‘‘ Pan thou shepheards God, that once didst love’’ (line 17),* 
Smith’s shepherd, Corin, in his invocation of pastoral deities, ad- 
dresses ‘‘Pan, our sacred King,’’ and later compares Pan’s frus- 
trated love for Syrinx with Corin’s hopeless love for Chloris 
(Sonnet VII). The legend of Pan was a commonplace in the pastoral 
tradition, but Smith’s use of it in a sonnet sequence seems to be 
unique for his time. At the close of the January eclogue, Colin 
breaks his oaten pipe, and thereupon drives home his flocks, 
‘‘Whose hanging heads did seeme his carefull case to weepe’’ 
(lines 72-78). In Chloris the shepherd complains, 

But now my flock, all drooping, bleats and cries; 

Because my Pipe, the author of their sport, 

All rent, and torn, and unrespected, lies (Sonnet XV). 
Although Lodge’s and Watson’s flocks also sympathized with their 
masters, the juxtaposition of a broken pipe and lamenting flock 
does not oceur in either Phillis (Sonnets IV, XII) or The Tears 


of Fancie (Sonnet X XVII). And in the sonnet in which Smith uses 
this image, he has incorporated four lines from Spenser’s June 
eclogue. The words of Hobbinol, 


Colin, to heare thy rymes and roundelayes, 

Which thou were wont on wastfull hylls to singe, 

I more delight, then larke in Sommer dayes: 

Whose Echo made the neyghbour groues to ring (lines 49-52), 


are reproduced with little change in Chloris: 


My kids to hear the rhymes and roundelays, 
Which I, on wasteful hills, was wont to sing, 

Did more delight than lark in summer days: 
Whole? echo made the neighbour groves to ring. 


An even more substantial borrowing appears in Sonnet XX, 
which is taken largely from the August eclogue. The beginning of 
Cuddie’s ‘‘ heavy laye,’’ 


Ye wastefull woodes beare witnesse of my woe, 
Wherein my plaints did oftentimes resound: 
Ye carelesse byrds are priuie to my cryes, 


6 All citations from The Shepheardes Calender are to The Works of 
Edmund Spenser, A Variorwm Edition, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, et al., The Minor 
Poems, Vol. I (Baltimore, 1943). 

7 Undoubtedly ‘‘ Whose’’ was intended by the poet. But ‘‘ Whole’’ occurs in 
the 1596 edition of Chloris and was faithfully reproduced by Edward Arber, 
whose text Lee adopted. 
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Which in your songs were wont to make « part 
Thou pleasaunt spring hast luld me oft a fain (lines 151-155), 


is practically echoed by Corin: 


Ye wasteful woods, bear witness of my woe! 

Wherein my plaints did oftentimes abound 

Ye, careless birds, my sorrows well do know! 

They, in your songs, were wont ‘to make a sound. 
Thou, pleasant spring, canst record likewise bear. .. . 


And lines 9 and 10 of the same sonnet, 


The echo of my still lamenting cries, 

From hollow vaults, in treble voice resoundeth, 
apparently derive from Cuddie’s 

The forest wide is fitter to resound 

The hollow Echo of my careful cryes (lines 159-160). 

Finally, Smith probably owes the name ‘‘Chloris’’ to the April 

eclogue, where it is given an unusual eminence by line 122: 
‘Chloris, that is the chiefest Nymph of al.’’ Though Smith borrowed 
from other poets, his debt to The Shepheardes Calender is exten- 
sive enough to justify his reference to ‘‘ Colin Clout’’ as ‘‘The Patron 
of my maiden verse’’ (Sonnet XLIX). 


LAWRENCE A. SASEK 
Louisiana State University 
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The Victorian Frame of Mind 1830-1870, by Walter E. Houghton. New Haven: 
Published for Wellesley College by Yale University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xvii + 467. 


This is probably the most distinguished of the cultural histories of the 
Victorian age to have appeared within the last twenty-five years, and will take 
its place as a standard work along with Emory Neff’s Carlyle and Mill (1924), 
E. M. Young’s Victorian England: Portrait of an Age (1936), Lionel Trilling’s 
Matthew Arnold (1938), Basil Willey’s Nineteenth Century Studies (1949) 
and More Nineteenth Century Studies (1956), Jerome Buckley’s The Victorian 
Temper (1951), William Irvine’s Apes, Angels and Victorians (1955), and 
Hoxie N. Fairchild’s Religious Trends in English Poetry (Vol. IV, 1957). The 
scholarly authority, the enthusiasm, and the wisdom evinced in these other 
books are abundantly present in Mr. Houghton’s. If anything, Mr. Houghton 
reveals greater breadth and a more profound sense of the underlying forces 
at work during the age. 

He has attempted a spiritual history of the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, and has set forth the attitudes, ideas, feelings, and predispositions 
of this period as they are recorded in, or to be deduced from, its literature. 
He confines his analysis to the middle and upper classes, since it was people 
from these classes who reflected their values in literature. In spite of the 
seope of Mr. Houghton’s book, a more authentic portrait of England during 
the years 1830-1870 might have resulted if Mr. Houghton had referred more 
often to the life and beliefs of the populace. Fuller reference to the known 
facts of sociology would have indicated greater complexities in the age than 
Mr. Houghton sometimes manages to suggest. The events of Victorian history 
also are too little mentioned in his book, so that his evocation of the Victorian 
ethos oceasionally seems too abstract and disembodied. At the same time, 
some of the basic and more elusive intellectual currents of the age have never 
been so well charted. By and large, Mr. Houghton is correct in feeling that 
his method is well suited to the recovery, for our own age, of the contours of 
the Victorian mind. In a period of transition, the most sensitive figures—the 
artists and the intellectuals—naturally recorded their inner conflicts in what 
they wrote. In the mid-Victorian age, as Mr. Houghton maintains, there was 
less divorce between artist and audience than in ages past or in the ages which 
were to follow. For better or for worse literature was imbued with bourgeois 
idealism, and the bourgeois public looked for guidance to the writers of the 
time. Mr. Houghton is concerned not only with the major writers but with 
ihe more significant minor ones, and he has also had recourse to public opinion 
as it was expressed in cultivated journalism. 

An important, though subsidiary, contribution is the author’s definition of 
the period, 1830-1870. He sees these years as a coherent unit. By 1830 doubts 
concerning the absolute authoritativeness of traditional religion had become 
pronounced, although the moral absolutes received from the past tended to decay 
far more slowly than inherited philosophical and religious values. If during the 
years 1830-1870 religious doubt became more intense, a thorough skepticism 
was largely absent. After 1870 a new temper obtruded with the influence 
of Walter Pater in art and metaphysics, the impact of the Darwinian synthesis, 
and the iconoclasm of Bernard Shaw. The result was that skepticism and 
disillusion clouded the era from 1870 to 1914, a relativistic era which was ipso 
facto suspicious of formulations of general principle. It is good to have 
Mr. Houghton discuss all this in his first chapter, since he has carefully dis- 
tinguished between the two periods. He is convinced, moreover, that ultimately 
we will have to turn for guidance to mid-Victorians rather than to the late 
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Victorians, to thinkers like Mill and Arnold and the young Carlyle, who felt 
that the mind should not be bound by confining traditions but who also felt that 
the attainment of spiritual truth was possible and important. Unlike the more 
skeptical artists and thinkers from 1870 to the present, they refused to admit 
defeat before the quest for the truth had fairly started. Thus Arnold played 
down the relativistic, and, as Mr. Houghton has emphasized, he was more truly 
concerned with spiritual reconstruction than with the self-conscious exercise of 
doubt for its own sake. 

Among the separate discussions those on topics less fully analyzed by other 
historians are naturally the most significant. In chapters such as those en- 
titled ‘‘ Anxiety,’’ ‘‘ Anti-Intellectualism,’’ and ‘‘Love,’’ Mr. Houghton is at 
his most persuasive and original. In his discourse ou anxiety, Mr. Houghton 
conclusively shows that the political fear of revolution and the loss of religious 
faith combined to induce a state of almost neurotic insecurity among the most 
impressionable people of the age. The horror of a purely mechanistic universe 
which united such Sissimilar figures as Mill, Carlyle, and Arnold was not to be 
completely dispelled through willed self-assertion. The prosperous times of 
Victoria were the first in which isolation, loneliness, and nostalgia became 
distressing adjuncts to an industrialized and mercenary society. 

The chapter on anti-intellectualism traces a somewhat startling and provoca- 
tive connection between the business leaders of the age and their ostensible 
critics. Far apart as their spiritual equipment was, Samuel Smiles, who em- 
bodied so completely the values of the bourgeoisie, and Carlyle, the impatient 
critic of Mammonism, had similar messages. The ideas of Smiles, with his 
minimizing of talent and intelligence and his exaltation of hard work and 
persistence, resembled al! too closely those of Carlyle in his middle and later 
phases. Carlyle’s attack upon the theorizer and his indiscriminate praise of 
the practical Englishman—John Bull, aboriginally wise and shrewd but not 
too intellectual—playved into the hands of capitalist entrepreneurs. The critic 
of ‘‘liberal’’ capitalists ended by giving them their rationale and by joining 
his former adversaries in a distrust of the humanities, the fine arts, and the 


speculative intellect. 

The section on Victorian love is excellent. It is surprising that there is no 
other scholarly treatment of the subject, considering the great impetus that 
Freud might have given to its scrutiny. Mr. Houghton perceptively links the 
prudery of the age to evangelical influence and to distrust of ‘‘debasing’’ 
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continental culture. He authoritatively traces the origins of Victorian ‘‘love 
to nineteenth-century romantic idealism. Idealistic love was then diverted by 
evangelical sentiment to certain practical and social ends: the need to dis- 
courage sensuality, the need to transform the institution of marriage from a 
contract to a personal relationship, the need to secure an anodyne from the 
intellectual fatigue engendered by fruitless intellectual and religious conflicts, 
and the need to provide an emotional substitute for a lost religious faith. Mr. 
Houghton illustrates his ideas by citing Patmore and Tennyson in particular, 
and incidentally demonstrates how thoroughly and unconsciously these two 
writers assimilated the ethos of their age. There is a full analysis of the 
amusing, yet potentially tragic, mid-Victorian confusion between sex and love. 
Suggestive, too, are the chapters on earnestness, enthusiasm, and hero-worship. 
Somewhat less significant for me are the discourses on rigidity, the commercial 
spirit, and hypocrisy. These are subjects, I feel, which Mr. Houghton is not 
greatly interested in, and his chapters on them are somewhat narrow in base 
and execution. 

It is only to be expected that a richly stored intelligence, ranging so widely 
as Mr. Houghton’s, would see in its own way the problems which the age 
found most. disturbing. Chief among these was the religious problem. Mr. 
Houghton distinguishes between two types of doubt common in the Victorian 
Age: that deriving from ‘‘ negative skepticism,’’ which is essentially judgment 
suspended between alternate conclusions, and that inherent in the affirmation 
of ideas and values only half believed. This was a period, he demonstrates, 
in which ‘‘the unbeliever had the emotions of a believer’’; the critical cast 
of mind was in continued tension with the will to believe. The will to believe 
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could become so strong that ideas were often subscribed to which had not been 
too carefully scrutinized, or else ideas were accepted on the basis of their 
social usefulness instead of their intrinsic truth. Mr. Houghton discerningly 
describes an opposing tendency as also characteristic of a complex and para- 
doxical age: the Victorian intellectuals were not only distressed by the loss 
of their faith but also somewhat relieved at being rid of its burdens. 

Mr. Houghtor. has many other valuable insights into the spiritual and in- 
tellectual life of the times. He demonstrates that the dogmatism of the 
relied both upon intuition and reason. The dogmatism of Carlyle and Ruskin 
was as much a compensatory recoil from painful doubt and weer J as an 
expression of genuine conviction. The discussion of the Victorian idealizing 
of force has relevance for the present: the undercurrents of disillusionment 
in the age encouraged people to entrust their destinies to a strong man of 
heroic mold. Mr. Houghton also traces the connections between intellectual 
radicalism and moral conservatism. Thus some of the more radical critics of 
the social status quo and of religious orthodoxy were as morally conservative 
as the evangelicals, the feeling being that caution in the sphere of morals 
was to be exercised in order to prevent society from disintegrating entirely. 
Such substantially were the views of Thomas Arnold and his more famous 
son. The Christian revival, on either liberal or orthodox lines, made headway 
because it was thought that social reforms, now found to be indispensable, 
ought to conform to Christian principles. The uncritically embraced philosophy 
of work, so characteristic of the age, was the combined result of Puritanism, 
business enterprise, and painful doubt. The Victorians willingly bound them- 
selves to lives of effort because thereby they could achieve purpose in their 
lives even if the supernatural sanctions of orthodoxy were for them no longer 
tenable. As a peculiarity of the age, Mr. Houghton notes in his chapter on 
enthusiasm the prevalence of an aspiration which had no definite object or aim 
as its goal, the disembodied aspiration characteristic of George Eliot ’s Dorothea 
Brooke or Tennyson’s protagonist in ‘‘Ulysses.’’ As for the optimism re- 
flected in Victorian literature, Mr. Houghton concludes that the Victorians 
had to be reassured in literature, even if multiform anxieties might constantly 
disturb their personal lives. He is also in agreement with those theorists who 
attribute the modern interest in myth and the mythical aspects of art to the 
decay of religious orthodoxy. As he says, when God is dead, the heroes 
and the gods of history and myth are often called upon to take His place. 
The result, in the period 1830-1870 and later, was, of course, the widespread 
dissemination of the gospel of hero worship, first propounded for the times 
by Carlyle, Froude, and Ruskin. 

Inevitably a work like The Victorian Frame of Mind revises our impressions 
of the writers it surveys. For example, Mr. Houghton does not upset the 
standard view that Carlyle and Mill represent opposing tendencies in the 
age; but after reading him one is persuaded that the similarities between 
Carlyle and Mill are as striking as the differences. Carlyle and Mill both 
subscribed to the notion of social and political progress, they both had similar 
qualities of moral earnestness, and they both repudiated a purely mechanistic 
universe. They are alike, too, in their concern with, and emphasis upon, the 
search for truth. Mill was interested more in the march of mind itself, while 
Carlyle was dedicated to a moral renovation of mankind. Similarly, Carlyle 
and Macaulay have often been regarded as antithetical figures. Mr. Houghton 
brings them together. He perceives that they both believed in progress, they 
both tended to worship physical and moral strength, and they both used a 
pragmatic standard for measuring social and political improvement. Mr. 
Houghton also convincingly relates the most discomfiting aspect of Browning 
for modern readers—his emphasis upon ceaseless struggle to overcome ob- 
stacles—to tendencies in the age itself: the worship of force and the com- 

ulsion felt to assert the will. As a result of Mr. Houghton’s readings, 

atthew Arnold and Tennyson are once more seen to be at the center of the 
Victorian intellectual and social scene. Newman is revealed in a new way, or 
at least Mr. Houghton’s emphasis is not the ordinary one. He explores the 
evangelical influence upon Newman’s mind and proves the similarity of his 
ethical views to those of the dissenting Protestants whom he condemned for 
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their theological departures from orthodoxy. Again, Newman is seen as an 
almost unconscious disciple of Carlyle, in his recognition of the importance 
of choosing the right task and the performance of it with dispatch and 
efficiency. 

It is not surprising that the writers who emerge from Mr. Houghton’s pages 
as the most Victorian of all are minor figures who are the more typical for 
being minor, for lacking, that is, the energy and the originality which might 
have allowed them to transcend the limitations of their age. For tracing the 
basic contours of a complicated age, men like Thomas Arnold, Charles Kingsley, 
and James Anthony Froude are of almost greater significance than Matthew 
Arnold, Tennyson, and Mill. 

One grants the cogency and originality of most of Mr. Houghton’s inter- 
pretations of Victorian writers. Yet one is also somewhat disturbed by his 
fragmented approach to a literature which, for all its limitations, may lay 
claim to independent greatness. Why the Victorian age can be regarded as 
one of great literary achievement is a question hardly ever considered. Mr. 
Houghton’s discussions are too often negative and highly critical. In order 
to illustrate his immediate point, he stresses the prejudices and the normative 
qualities of Victorian writers—precisely those aspects of their work which 
alienate the modern reader—rather than their independent and original 
qualities. It is all very well to consider ‘‘In Memoriam’’ as reflecting the 
religious doubts of the Victorian intellectual; but one would not gather from 
Mr. Houghton’s discussion that the poem is great by virtue of the strong 
sensibility displayed in it. Correspondingly, one appreciates his competent 
exposure of Browning’s shortcomings; but one would not deduce from Mr. 
Houghton that Browning is a firm psychologist and a master in the field of 
humor, irony, and satire. If Mr. Houghton had considered the quality of the 
work of the great Victorians as well as their ‘‘ideas,’’ he might have been 
somewhat less monotonous in his discussions, where for his immediate purposes 
the forthright Kingsley is often more pertinent than more subtle and com- 
prehensive writers like Carlyle or Dickens. Mr. Houghton tells us much that 
we need to know about Victorian attitudes and motives; he does not always 
capture for us the flavor and charm of the period. For this we must turn to 
The Princess, to The Mill on the Floss and The Pickwick Papers, even to the 
suavely debunking volumes of Lytton Strachey. 

In Mr. Houghton’s work, distortions are sometimes unintentionally produced 
by a method at once too categorical and discontinuous. It is no doubt true 
that the Victorian age was as distressed as Mr. Houghton demonstrates; it 
is no doubt true that the age was also solemn in its distress. As a result, 
Mr. Houghton truly senses a disinclination to write with levity upon serious 
subjects. At the same time he fails to indicate that there was much genuine 
humor suffusing the literature of the time. The age which could produce 
such masterpieces as ‘‘Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister,’’ ‘‘The Bishop Orders 
His Tomb,’’ and ‘‘ Caliban upon Setebos’’ should not only be seen in the wan 
light of evangelical seriousness. Similarly, one would not quarrel with the 
selections which Mr. Houghton has drawn from Carlyle’s work to substantiate 
his own view of the shortcomings of the age, and incidentally of Carlyle him- 
self. Except in his concludin ges, Mr. Houghton has very little to say about 
the arresting quality of Carlyle’s personality and message which made him 
spiritually dominate the age and which, in fact, enabled it to transcend an 
imaginatively debilitating ptilitarianism. It was no small feat to establish 
the dynamic values of romanticism as a counterweight to the constricting posi- 
tivism of Bentham and the Manchester economists and to awaken men to the 
inadequacies of laissez-faire. To offset the cheerless seriousness of evan- 
gelicism, stressed by Mr. Houghton, there were not only the social and satiric 
novelists, but many individualistic romanticists: the pre-Raphaelites, the 
Brontes, Fitzgerald, and Disraeli, among others. This individualism was to 
culminate later in the century in the neo-paganism of Swinburne, Meredith, 
and Hardy; but the seeds of this development had already been sown in the 
earlier period. 

Mr. Houghton is aware that the age is one of contradictions, and he superbly 
elucidates many of them in his book. At the same time, he is inclined to em- 
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hasize one side only of a paradox. For example, he rightly stresses the anti- 
intellectualism which did, in large degree, undermine the total accomplishment 
of the age. Yet the Victorians had insatiable intellectual curiosity: witness 
their great appetite for geographical and historical knowledge, as revealed 
through the interest shown in the great histories written during the century 
and in a vigorous travel literature. The age was one in which fields of inquiry 
as far apart as theoretical science and speculative theology flourished, despite 
all the obstacles to free inquiry which ignorance might invent. If, furthermore, 
the implications of science were distrusted, scientific facts did dominate the 
Victorian universe. The psychological curiosity felt by the Victorian public 
in unusual personalities is everywhere reflected in its literature, an interest 
that is as solidly intellectual as it was sometimes sensationalistic. The 
rationalist heritage from the eighteenth century and the empirical British 
tradition in philosophy encouraged the critical exercise of the mind, as much 
as a diluted romanticism ended by discouraging it. 

Still more, one misses in The Victorian Frame of Mind any consideration, 
except in passing, of aesthetics and of artistic taste. The commercialism, the 
Philistinism, and the intellectual infilexibility of the period, all so ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. Houghton, do not represent the whole truth. There was at 
least a public for Modern Painters, even though it had to be educated by 
Ruskin; and Turner’s paintings finally appealed to the sensibilities of that 
public even if, under Ruskin’s tutelage, the moral instincts rather than the 
aesthetic sensibilities were supposedly being gratified. The continuance of 
the decorative aspects of romanticism into the Victorian age which provided 
inspiration for the Pre-Raphaelites, the other impulsions which led to the 
formation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in 1848, and the Gothic revival 
in architecture are too little discussed in Mr. Houghton’s synthesis of the age. 
One could have wished, in short, for as full an analysis of Ruskin and Pre- 
Raphaelitism as one finds of Carlyle and Mili. One other distortion of em- 
phesis obtrudes in the book. To balance the excellent discussion of evan- 
gelicism, a more thorough discussion of the Oxford Movement would have 
been in order, particularly as that movement impinged upon a public torn by 
opposing intellectual and spiritual loyalties. The defense of theological 
orthodoxy had more strength and resilience and greater imaginative appeal 
than this book indicates. The beginnings of a neo-Catholic movement in 
England, as Mr. Houghton perceives, are also discernible in the period; the 
spell, then, of Catholicism over Newman and Manning might have been ana- 
lyzed, as well as the influence of Cardinal Wiseman upon the British mind. 

If some of my remarks imply that The Victorian Frame of Mind may not 
be the definitive intellectual history for the period 1830-1870, it is still difficult 
to suppose that such a history will be written without appropriating the 
majority of Mr. Houghton’s findings. His is the best informed and the most 
coolly competent presentation we have of the mid-Victorian mind and heart. 


FREDERICK P. W. McDOWELL 
State University of Iowa 





Georg Kaiser: Die Perspektiven seines Werkes, by Wolfgang Paulsen. Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1960. Pp. 184. 


During the last few years a good deal of research on German expressionism 
has been carried out in America. Many German libraries are in a sad state, 
and the Swiss libraries were not interested in expressionist writers (a look at 
the ‘‘Schweizer Gesamtkatalog’’ in the ‘‘Landesbibliothek’’ in Bern verifies 
this). On the other hand many private collections were brought to the United 
States in the years before World War II, where they are now slowly entering 
the public libraries. For this reason it is possible in America to write books 
like Walter Sokel’s The Writer in Ezxtremis (Stanford University Press), 
Claude Hill and Ralph Ley’s The Drama of German Ezpressionism (University 
of North Carolina Press), and the book presently under review. Wolfgang 
Paulsen has already published bibliographies of Sternheim and Klabund 
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(Philological Quarterly, January 1947 and January 1958). Twenty pages 
of a periodical would not suffice to list Kaiser’s works; probably he wrote more 
than any of his contemporaries. Many of his works were published privately 
and in limited editions. He changed his publisher more than once, and when 
Kiepenheuer replaced 8. Fischer, the new publisher changed the title-page 
of most books in stock. Sometimes Kaiser withheld a complete edition or 
changed the text for —— Many of his books were destroyed during 
the war, and it is now almost impossible to locate a copy of each edition. 

The situation is even worse so far as the manuscripts are concerned. Many 
of them are in the ‘‘Kaiser-Archiv’’ of the ‘‘Akademie der Kiinste’’ in 
Berlin. Paulsen not only had to become aware of the fact that this institu- 
tion is mainly concerned with concealing the manuscripts. Researchers asking 
for information rarely receive a reply. The only information about these 
manuscripts was recorded before they were locked away by Dr. W. Huder. 
In most instances, Paulsen had to rely on Vol. II of Hanns H. Fritze’s disser- 
tation on Kaiser (Freiburg i.Br. 1955). Fritze’s bibliography is still indispen- 
sable since it lists almost all the critical material about Kaiser. While the 
manuscripts originally in the possession of Margarethe Kaiser, Hugo F. 
Kénigsgarten and others are in the ‘‘ Kaiser-Archiv,’’ most of the later ones 
have been found in the estate of Caesar von Arx, the Swiss dramatist, who had 
been Kaiser’s closest friend during his exile in Switzerland. Most of these 
have been used by Adolf M. Schiitz for his thesis Georg Kaisers Nachlass 
(Basel 1951). Paulsen modestly says that his bibliography is not definitive, 
but, together with Fritze’s list of critical material, it will continue to be the 
point of departure for all research on Kaiser for many years to come. 

In the first part of his book Paulsen analyzes Kaiser’s dramatic works. He 
expects the reader to be familiar with the contents of most of them. But 
where, for instance, could one find the early plays? Kenworthy’s book on 
Kaiser (Oxford 1957) contains helpful summaries, but some of the material 
has not been accessible even to him. Paulsen traces influences from Schiller, 
Biichner, Kleist, Wagner, and Hebbel. Of these Biichner seems to me to be the 
most important. Not only had Kaiser wanted to shoot himself on Biichner’s 
grave in Ziirich, but the collected works of Biichner was the only book he 
always had with him; Biichner is mentioned again and again in his corres- 
pondence (mostly unpublished). On September 8, 1938 Kaiser wrote to von 
Arx that he was at work on a ‘‘ Novelle’’ which he called ‘‘ Leutnant Woyzeck’’. 
On November 5, 1938 he sent the first pages to Mrs. von Arx. The title was 
changed to ‘‘Leutnant Welzeck’’. 

Kaiser’s early works are in the tradition of naturalism. Later on he 
denied these beginnings and unscrupulously forged the dates of his works. 
He wanted to create the impression of being a writer who had started out 
in complete maturity. Kaiser has, again and again, written about the mis- 
understanding between men. They talk and do not understand eech other; 
they lie consciously and unconsciously to others and to themselves. Kaiser 
often lacks practical insight into problems of every-day life; to what extent, 
for instance, are Die Koralle and Gas I and II really social documents? But 
they were successful because they were understood as such. No writer since 
Balzac has spoken so much about money as Kaiser. Money is fate. Many 
of his heroes win money in the lottery or become millionaires, only to meet 
a tragic downfall as a result. Did Kaiser expect the public to take his 
fantasies seriously, or did he write with conscious irony? 

While Ernest Alker stresses the importance of Kaiser’s early works, Paulsen 
does not rate them very highly, so far as their literary value is concerned. 
Paulsen’s main argument is that Kaiser’s best plays were not written during 
his expressionist period (which starts with Die Birger von Calais, begun in 
1912, and lasts till Gas II, concluded in 1919). After 1920 Kaiser increasingly 
renounced the language and gestures of expressionism, and the quality of his 
works appeared to improve in proportion to this repudiation. The new summit 
was achieved with Griechische Dramen (written 1943-44). Thus, according to 


Paulsen, a complete re-evaluation of Kaiser becomes necessary. While formerly 
his expressionist works were held to be his greatest achievement, now the non- 
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expressionist dramas of his later period rate a new and attentive critical appre- 
ciation. For Paulsen, Kaiser appears not only as the most important dramatist 
of German expressionism, who produced his best works prior to 1920, but as 
an artist whose expressionist period was only a stage in his creative develop- 
ment which began with the early naturalistic works and led through expression- 
ism to complete artistic maturity attained during his exile in Switzerland. Of 
course, Paulsen knows that chronology does not entirely account for the merit 
of Kaiser’s works. 

I think that Paulsen is right. He is convincing. Expressionism is a literary 
movement which we have definitely left behind, and Kaiser, as an ex- 
pressionist, has been out of fashion for a long time. In his new interpretation 
of Kaiser, Paulsen throws the doors open again. Here is an unknown Kaiser. 
Yet our conscience is not quite at ease with Paulsen’s analysis. Several 
plays Paulsen has not seen, and some he knows only through indirect sources. 
Sometimes his conclusions seem questionable. They are suppositions, often 
only guesses, which may be well-founded but are beyond proof until the entire 
material becomes available. It is hardly possible at present to write about 
Kaiser authoritatively. We have no biography, no collected letters, not even 
an edition of selected works. The librarians in charge of the ‘‘ Kaiser-Archiv’’ 
bar the way to the potential critics. That is why much that has been done 
for his lesser contemporaries still remains to be done for Kaiser. Let us hope 
that Paulsen’s excellent book may bring new life into Kaiser research. 


ARMIN ARNOLD 


University of Alberta 























